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This view of one of the most famous corners 
in the world, shows Broadway and 42nd Street 
before it had become the center of the “‘theat- 
rical district.” 


The five-story structure in the left foreground 
with its striped awnings and over-decorated 
window casements was, in 1876, the Rossmore 
Hotel, while the building a little further down 
the street, and on the other side, was the St. 
Cloud. 


They have long since fallen before the onslaught 
of the wreckers’ crowbar and sledge, and modern 
buildings now stand upon their important sites. 


To millions “Broadway and 42nd” typifies New 
York City. At Times Square, as one looks north 
upon a scene of blinking electric signs and 
theatres, an ineradicable picture is impressed 
upon the mind of native and visitor alike. 


In 1876 when this corner was comparatively 
obscure, the Mercantile Agency had been es- 
tablished 35 years. The years immediately 
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preceding 1876 was a period of extensive ex- 
pansion for the Mercantile Agency. 


Some idea of this broadening influence may be 
gleaned from the following list of branch offices 
opened during a five-year period up to 1876. 


1872—Columbus, Ohio; Davenport, lowa; Day- 
ton, Ohio; Dubuque, lowa; Erie, Pa.; Evansville, 
Ind.; Galveston, Tex.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Mobile, Ala.; Quincy, IIl.; 
St. Joseph, Mo.; Scranton, Pa.; Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Troy, N. Y.; Utica, N. Y.; Worcester, Mass. ; 
Glasgow, Scotland; Paris, France; Hamilton, Ont. 
1873—New Haven, Conn. (the year of the great 
panic). 

1874—Atlanta, Ga.; Denver, Col.; Savannah, 
Ga.; Williamsport, Pa. 


1875—Gloversville, N. Y.; Dallas, Tex. ; St. Paul, 
Minn.; Houston, Tex.; Keokuk, lowa; Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 


1876—LaCrosse, Wis.; Berlin, Germany; Lon- 
don, Ont. 
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While trade continues irregular in many 
directions, evidence of improvement in major 
branches are more numerously apparent. A better 
tone pervades the entire list of reports from widely- 
scattered districts, 
and the general 
adoption of rigid 
economy in manage- 
ment at the low 
price structure pre- | Bank Clearings 
vailing is aiding the . Se oo oe. 
progress of com- ee Sea 


mercial activity and INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 
at the same time 1a Oh Se Coe 


Electric Power Output (kwh) 
strengthening the 


Freight Car Loadings 
general financial 
foundation. Some 
retardation of ad- 
vancement has been 
the result of im- 
pending governmen- 
tal action relative to 
taxation, and in in- 
dustrial planning 
unsettled commodi- 
ty prices continue to 
exert a restraining 
influence. 

Retail trade 
reveals a slight im- 
provement over the showing of last month, and in- 
ternal adjustments are in process which are calcu- 
lated to stimulate the seasonal gains anticipated in 
the second quarter. While the movement continues 
at low levels, the general feeling of discouragement 
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AGRICULTURE 


gCotton Consumption (bales). 
Cotton Exports (bales) 


DUN REPORTS 


Price Index Number 
Insolvencies (number) 
Insolvencies (liabilities) 


FOREIGN TRADE 
Merchandise Exp: 


DUN’S INDUSTRIAL INDICES 
FACTORS REPORTED WEEKLY: 


$4,582,857,000 $7,968,187,000 —42.5 
23 28 


FACTORS REPORTED MONTHLY: 


2,8 
$101,068, 603 


156,000,000 
131,000,000 


$20,448,511 
tDaily average production. {Domestic consumption. *(000) omitted. 


has given way to amore constructive attitude. Most 
retailers are becoming reconciled to smaller profits, 
and evince a healthier acceptance of more stabilized 
altered conditions. The arrival of warmer tem- 
peratures in most 
sections during the 
week resulted in an 
upswing in retail 
and wholesale dis- 
tribution of Spring 
34 <hee merchandise, with 
iin re the best reports 
emanating from the 
Southwest, where 
volume was the 
heaviest for any 
week this year. De- 
mand has consisted 
principally of sea- 
sonal items, such as 
hosiery, wash goods, 
home-dressmaking 
materials, and 
women’s and chil- 
dren’s wearing ap- 
parel. Movement of 
men’s clothing was 
at a better rate. 
Activity in the 
steel trade expanded 
slightly, and automobile production by the larger 
manufacturers is assuming a wider stride. Building 
activity, in the main, continues to lag. Encouraging 
reports are being received from agricultural regions, 
the result of the more favorable outlook for crops. 


1932 1931 P.C. 


2,251,900 2,468,700 — 8.8 
*1,429,032 *1,637,296 —12.7 
554,012 774,742 —28.5 


490,509 — 0.4 


488,655 
605,461 +53.1 


927,127 


$135. _ $149.419 — 9.6 
2,383 +18.2 


$50,868,135 +98.7 


235,899,000 —33.9 
210,202,000 —37.7 


852,897 
1,239,811 
2,326,926 


2,019,529 —57.2 
2,722,479 —54.5 
3,897,729 —40.3 
$82,010,129 —75.1 








WHAT TRENDS IN 





SECURITY OWNERSHIP’? 


by the 


Research Department of R. G. Dun & Co. 


Many of us can re- 





The survey was ap- 





member the period when a 

' common stock was never re- 
garded as anything but a 
speculation. Widows, 
orphans and trust funds 
were advised to avoid them. 
In those days only bonds, 
mortgages, and a few select 
preferred stocks were in 
good repute. A very defi- 
nite change occurred in our psychology in that re- 
spect after the war. We became convinced of in- 
definite prosperity for American corporations. We 
felt that these abnormal profits would go to common 
stock so we bought them. 

In this way the common stock psychology 
was born. The common stock era began. We sold 
our income to buy possibilities. 

We had tasted moderate profits by buying 
Liberty Bonds. We have educated thousands of 
security salesmen in the Liberty Bond drives. 

The transition from common stock investing 
to common stock speculation was inevitable and 
quick. In this new age the conservative investors 
bought common stocks for the long pull, the specu- 
lators bought common stocks for the short swing. 

Few were aware that the Golden Age had 
actually ended in the Fall of 1929. The general 
attitude was that the lower prices were bargains 
which should be snapped up quickly. 

Although a period of widespread inflation 
ended in 1929, the psychology of the period did not 
change. The common stock was as much the king 
of securities after the break as before. 

There seemed to be only this difference in 
the general attitude toward the common stock: that 
it came to be regarded more generally as the ulti- 
mate hope of the patient investor rather than pri- 
marily as the immediate means to a speculative 
fortune. 

These impressions are confirmed by the re- 
sults of one of the most comprehensive analyses 
of corporation stockholders’ lists ever undertaken. 
This survey, conducted by the Research Department 
of R. G. Dun & Co., shows the extent to which the 
apparent trends have actually influenced security 
ownership in the past two years. 





This article is a comparative analysis of 
common and preferred stockholders’ lists and 
registered bond holdings of over 400 corpo- 
rations, the securities of which are listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange, as of their 
most recent record dates and as of the corre- 
sponding dates two years ago. 


proached in this way: It was 
decided to limit the inves- 
tigation to securities listed 
on the New York Stock Ex- 
change because this group 
represents an important per- 
centage of the total secu- 
rities owned by American 
investors. To collect the 
material for analysis a ques- 
tionnaire was sent to every corporation which has 
securities of any type listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. The questionnaire asked the number of 
shareholders of all classes of stock on the last record 
date and on the corresponding date two years ago. 
It also asked the number of registered bondholders 
and the percentage of funded debt registered on 
these dates. 

Replies were received from 409 corporations. 
A total of 346 gave the requested information as to 
common stockholders’ lists. The number reporting 
on preferred stockholders’ lists was 138; informa- 
tion on registered bond holdings was contributed 
by 80 organizations. 

Since the Stock Exchange was chosen as the 
field of study the corporations replying to the ques- 
tionnaire were grouped in the same industrial divi- 
sions as are listed each month in the New York 
Stock Exchange Bulletin. This provided an accu- 
rate check of the percentage of the industry par- 
ticipating in the survey, since on the common and 
preferred stockholders’ lists the market value cal- 
culated by the Stock Exchange as of April 1 was 
compared with the market value of the same date 
computed by the Research Department for the con- 
tributing companies in each group. 

The 346 corporations which contributed in- 
formation on their common stockholders’ lists were 
classified into 31 different industrial divisions. The 
Stock Exchange market value of all the common 
stock listed for these 31 groups on April 1 was 
$19,763,191,675. The market value of the listed com- 
mon stock of the companies included in the survey 
was, on the same date, $15,128,913,173. The value of 
the common stocks, the stockholders’ lists of which 
are analyzed in the survey, is therefore 76.6 per 
cent of the total value of the same groups. 

Two years ago the 346 corporations had 4,- 
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133,267 common stockholders. As of the last record 
date the number was 5,847,651, an increase of 1,714,- 
384, or 41.5 per cent, over the figure of two years ago. 

This table lists the groups according to which 
the contributing corporations were classified, the 
number of organizations reporting in each group, 
the percentage of the market value of the group to 
the Stock Exchange market value and the increase 
in stockholders in the two-year period: 


Two-Year Comparison of Common Stockholders 
by Industries 








It will be observed that each group showed a 
gain in the number of stockholders for the two years. 
The increases range from as low as 3.7 per cent for 
the Leather and Shoe Manufacturing division to as 
high as 75.9 per cent for the Retail Merchandising 
group. 

Other groups showing large gains in common 
stockholders were: Tobacco, 62.1 per cent and Land- 
Realty-Hotels, Agricultural Machinery, Automo- 
bile, Food, Mining, Petroleum and Finance all of 
which had average increases of more than 50 per 
cent. The divisions which had the smallest average 








































































p.m gains, under 25 per cent, were: Automobile Acces- 
ite Market of Stockholders rer sories, Leather, Miscellaneous, Railroad, Railroad 
ort- alue oO age Hy : ¢ : : 
Industry oe a=. + Yrs. Ago Current Inc. Equipment, Shipbuilding and Operating and 
1 Agricultural Machinery .... 4 92.1 32,93 49,734 51.1 Textiles 
2 Aircraft -..--++--+-+00- 4 76.1 44,082 55,847 26.7 extiles. 
MUSEMCNE ....ccccccccece ° A vod, °! by 
4 Apparel Manufacturing \71: 2 588 3409 4.761 30.7 Two years ago 137 of the 346 reporting com- 
@ Automooile Aséesaony 201. 18 387 67.007 “Rats 229 panies had stockholders’ lists of less than 2,000. As 
8 Business and Office Equip... 5 100.0 jo.685 54, 31 27-- of the last record date the number had shrunk to 
10 Hlectricat ‘iiguipinent “iiii! 78 988 Tes'847 300'08 3h 106. These changes and those in the remainder of 
12 Pood. IDI 26 802 248898 g72'124 52’ the list are shown in this table: 
13 Foreign ooo eeeeeeee 7 44.9 88,970 139,780 45.4 
and-Realty-Hotels ....... 3 - ee . ° 
15 Leather and Shoe Mfg...... 3 966 157230 15797 3:7 Distribution of Corporations by Number of Common 
16 Mach, & Equip. & Metal Mfg. 28 40.2 78,111 109,929 40.7 
17 Mining (Excl. Iron)....... 19 60.9 1697419 262,050 54.7 Stockholders 
18 Miscellaneous ............ 84.6 8,558 9,970 16.5 
19 Paper and Publishing...... 14 92.4 31,522 40,090 27.2 Number of Common Number of Companies: Change 
20 OE reer 19 74.3 294,734 450,673 52.9 Stockholders Two Years Last Record ~ Number Percent- 
Me I ig cg avn ve say oe 21 56.7 567,027 646,841 14.1 Ago Date age 
22 Railroad Equipment ..::::: 9 682 78,221 87,814 12.3 under 1,000 64 39 —25 —39.0 
23 Retail Merchandising ..... 30 84.9 136,144 239,522 75.9 1,000— 2,000 73 67 — 6 — 8.2 
24 Rubber Goods and Tires.... 4 47.0 774 76,184 25.2  2,000— 3,000 34 42 8 23.5 
25 Shipbuilding and Operating: 4 73.3 102 9,699 19.7 + 3,000— + 4,000 23 30 7 30.4 
26 Shipping Services ........ 2 442 2672 3394 27.0  4,000— 5, 27 20 —7 —25.9 
27 Steel-Iron-Coke ..........: 15 79.4 191,702 404 46.8 _5,000— 10, 40 44 4 10.0 
MRE Sr oo sch cena econ 8 50.2 23,311 25,166 7.9  10,000— 15, 20 24 4 20.0 
rk yeeros 12 50.4 52/481 84956 62.1  15,000— 20,000 15 14 — % 6.7 
30 U.S. Cos. Operating Abroad 6 65.1 '844 138,570 46.0  20,000— 25,000 10 9 ae —10.0 
eee eerie esti 22 90.3 984,925 1,422,515 44.4  25,000— 50,000 21 29 8 38.1 
—— eee ,000—100, 18 5 38.4 
| RRR RE Senne op eee 346 76.6 4,133,267 5,847,651 41.5 over 100,000 6 10 4 66.7 
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This chart is based upon the lists of common stockholders contributed by 346 corporations, with securities listed on the New York Stock 


Exchange. 


Each organization reported the number of common stockholders on the most recent record date and the number on the correapond- 


ing date two years ago. The reporting companies are classified into 31 industrial divisions. 
The percentage given for each industry is the total increase for the two-year period in the common stockholders’ lists of the corpo- 


rations included in the group. 


The total gain in common stockholders for the 346 corporations was 41.5 per cent. A horizontal line is placed on the chart at 41.5 to 
show at a glance the industries reporting greater and smaller gains than the aggregate increase. 
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PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN PREFERRED STOCKHOLDERS SHOWN BY INDIVIDUAL INDUSTRIES 
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This chart is based upon the reports of preferred stockholders’ lists contributed 
Each organization reported the number of preferred stockholders on the most recent record date and the number on 
The 138 corporations are classified into 27 industrial divisions. 


York Stock Exchange, 
the corresponding date two years ago. 


by 1388 corporations with securities listed on the New 


The percentage change in preferred stockholders shown for each industry is the actual total percentage increase or decrease for the 
two-year period in the preferred stockholders’ lists reported by the corporations in the group. 


The gains and losses are not evenly distri- 
buted. However, the decline of 31 in the number of 
corporations with less than 2,000 stockholders, and 
the gain of 17 in the number of corporations with 
more than 25,000 stockholders show a tendency to- 
ward larger stockholders’ lists for the two-year 
period. 

In the accompanying chart the percentage of 
the corporations in each group two years ago is 
compared with the percentage on the last record 
date. The same stockholders’ list subdivisions are 
used as in the table. 

A total of 138 corporations contributed infor- 
mation on preferred stockholders’ lists. These com- 
panies were classified into 27 industrial groups. The 
market value calculated by the Stock Exchange for 
all the listed preferred stocks in these divisions as 
of April 1 was $4,011,612,791. The market value on 
the same date of the listed preferred stocks of the 
organizations contributing to the survey was $1,929,- 
998,496, or 48.0 per cent of the total value of stocks 
in these groups. 

Two years ago the 138 corporations had 662,- 
383 preferred shareholders. As of the most recent 
record date the total was 664,500, indicating an in- 
crease in the two-year period for the entire group 
of only 0.32 per cent. In spite of this small aggre- 
gate gain the groups in which preferred stockholders 
decreased outnumbered those showing increases. 
Only 8 groups had more preferred stockholders on 
their last record dates than two years previously— 
19 had fewer preferred stockholders on their most 
recent record dates than on the corresponding dates 


two years ago. 





This table lists the 27 groups according to 
which the 138 contributors were classified and shows 
the number in each group. It also shows the per- 
centage of the market value of the listed preferred 
stocks of the corporations in each group to the of- 
ficial market value for the entire group. The table 
also shows the number of preferred shareholders 
two years ago and as of the last record date as well 
as the percentage increase or decrease: 


Two-Year Comparison of Preferred Stockholders 
by Industries 














No. 
Com- Ratio 
panies to S. E. Number Per- 
Industry Re- Market of Stockholders cent- 
port- Value Two age 
: ing Apr.1 Yrs. A Current Ch’ge 
1 Agricultural Machinery...... 8 79.5 32,28 22,551 ot 308 
Se RRMNRIREED 6: 6.510: 4 90°66) 00.9. 6.0 bse 2 51.3 4,419 3,850 —12.8 
Pe NI 961 5 “5 5s ap: 4-5. oi0 Seow a6 1 78.0 729 639 —12.7 
moe a et ee oe eee 1 3.9 845 783 — 7.3 
5 Automobile Accessory....... 1 8.2 2,482 2,287 — 7.9 
a. OA er 5 13.6 6,472 6,398 — 1.1 
7 Business & Office Hquip..... 2100.0 5,164 4,882 — 5.5 
2 TN ee el eer 15 73.5 39,167 42,337 — 8.1 
ee ree 12 50.9 83,488 90,048 7.9 
Oe ie eee 2 46.4 19,812 16,432 —17.1 
11 Land-Realty-Hotels .. 1 62.9 1,957 ,889 — 3.5 
12 Leather & Shoe Mfg......... 2 47.0 3,628 3,218 —11.3 
13 Machinery & Eq.& Metal Mfg. 8 17.9 13,942 12,813 — 8.1 
14 Mining (Excl. Iron)........ 4 55.2 23,603 23,589 — .06 
15 BEIGCCUANGOUR. ... 6... ccc escce 1 5.5 99 932 — 6.2 
16 Paper & Publishing.......... 5 100.0 30,527 35,519 16.3 
Page ee et eee 3 37.5 5,086 5,523 9.6 
By ENE oe o's osic ass 007s #0! es 12 45.5 52,080 52,721 1,2 
BO FRATIOR  UIDY 6.6. 5)5.0 6 010.0 0.0 5.0: 5 83.9 18,043 17,795 — 1.4 
29 Retail Merchandising........ 16 55.4 4,13 23,388 — 3.1 
21 Rubber Goods & Tires....... 3 55.2 50,753 51,681 1.8 
22 Shipping Services........... * 2 $64 2,602 2,592 4 
23 Steel-Iron-Coke ........ ae 6 84.6 102,078 98,865 — 3.1 
oe OO a eae 4 22.5 1,716 1,390 —19.1 
iy NINO 55a oa cle Sein, ale le casae’s 8 57.7 18,512 11,988 —11.3 
26 U.S. Cos. Operating Abroad. . 1 4.1 656 660 6 
RE REI ba 0%s'lo's-5, 6-2-0 ernie. 016 bin alge 13 35.2 122,260 129,730 6.1 
a || Cnr pe en 138 48.0 662,383 664,500 0.32 


The changes range from a decrease of more 
than 30 per cent for the Agricultural Machinery to 
a gain of over 16 per cent for the Paper and Publish- 
ing Industry. Exclusive of these extremes, the 
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heaviest decreases were in the Textile Industry, For- 
eign Companies, Amusement Industry, and Apparel 
Manufacturing Industry. The most pronounced 
gains were in the Chemical, Food, Petroleum, and 
Utility industries. 

There were generally far fewer preferred 
stockholders in the average corporation than com- 
mon stockholders. For this reason smaller intervals 
were used in classifying the corporations according 
to number of stockholders two years ago and as of 
last record date. 

The comparison is made in this table: 


Distribution of Corporations by Number of Preferred 
Stockholders 


Number of 
Prefe’ Number of Companies Change 
Stockholders Two Years Ago Current Number Percentage 
under 500 17 19 2 11.7 
500— 1,000 30 30 0 0 
1,000— 1,500 14 14 0 0 
1,500— 2,000 14 11 —3 —21.4 
2,000— 2,500 8 8 0 0 
2,500— 3,000 5 8 3 60.0 
3,000— 4,000 6 5 —1 —16.7 
4,000— 5,000 6 10 4 66.6 
5,000— 6,000 10 5 —5 —50.0 
6,000— 7,000 3 4 1 33.3 
7,000—10,000 7 9 2 28.6 
10,000—15,000 4 3 1 —25.0 
15,000—2 5 4 —1 20.0 
20,000—25,000 3 5 2 66.6 
over 25,000 ° 3 —2 —40.0 


Whereas, two years ago, there were 5 corpora- 
tions with more than 25,000 preferred stockholders, 
there are now only 3. The 2 which dropped from 
the highest category are now in the 20,000 to 25,000 
group and account for the gain which it shows. 
Similar counterbalancing changes are shown in the 
remainder of the list. For instance, the decline from 
10 to 5 in the 5,000 to 6,000 group accounts for the 
gain from 6 to 10 in the next lowest classification. 

In the accompanying chart the percentage of 
the total number of companies in each classification 


as of the last record date is compared with the per- 
centage in the same classifications two years ago. 

Relatively few corporations reported the num- 
ber of their registered bondholders or the percentage 
of funded debt registered in owners’ names. This 
was due partly to the fact that only a small percen- 
tage of the corporations participating in the survey 
had bonds listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
and also to the fact that not all corporations keep 
precise records of this kind because of the small 
number of investors who register bonds. 

A total of 84 corporations in 3 major groups 
contributed the information on the number of reg- 
istered bondholders on their books which is sum- 
marized in this table: 


Number of Registered Bondholders 





Number No. of Registered Bondholders Change 
Companies Grou Two Yrs.Ago Recent Record Date No. Percentage 
40 Railroads 14,375 13,678 —697 —4.9 
28 Industrials 3,664 3,526 —138 —3.8 
16 Utilities 1,755 1,832 77 4.4 
84 Corporations 19,794 19,036 —T58 —3.8 


The only gain was shown by the smallest 
group, the utilities. Both the rail and industrial 
divisions, which represent 81 per cent of the number 
of corporations reporting, showed decreases in the 
number of their registered bondholders. 

Of these 84 corporations, 80 were able to con- 
tribute data on the percentage of funded debt reg- 
istered on the last record date and on the same date 
two years previous. This table gives the summary 
of this information: 


Average Percentage of Funded Debt Registered 





Number of Percentage Funded Debt Registered Percentage 

Companies Group Two Years Ago Recent Record Date Change 
4 Railroads 16.38 16.59 m4 
25 Industrials 5.02 4.68 — .34 
15 Utilities 6.01 8.61 2.61 
80 Corporations 10.88 11.37 49 


REPORTING CORPORATIONS GROUPED ACCORDING TO SIZE OF COMMON STOCKHOLDERS’ LISTS 
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In this chart the 346 contributing corporations are grouped according to size of common stockholders’ lists. 


The figure, 346, is taken 


as #0 per cent in order that the corporations in each group may be shown in terms of percentage of the total number. 
The black bars represent the percentage of the total number in the specified groups as of the most recent record dates. 
The white bars represent the percentage of the total number in the specified groups on the corresponding record dates two years ago. 


Fer example: in the first group, UNDER 1 


000, the black bar indicates that as of the most recent record dates only 11.3 per cent of the 


846 corporations had less than 1,000 common stockholders, while the white bar indicates that on the corresponding dates two years ago 


18.5 per cent of the total number were in this category. 
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REPORTING CORPORATIONS GROUPED ACCORDING TO SIZE OF PREFERRED STOCKHOLDERS’ LISTS 
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In this eee the 138 uaheiitaeention corporations are grouped according to size of preferred stockholders’ lists. The figure, 138, ts taken 
as 100 per cent in order that the corporations in each group may be shown in terms of the total number. 

The black bars represent the percentage of the total number in the specified groups as of the most recent record dates. 

The white bars represent the percentage of the total number in the specified groups on the corresponding record dates two years ago. 


For example: in the first group, UNDER 500, the black bar indicates that as of the most recent record dates 13.8 per cent of the 18 
corporations had less than 500 preferred stock holders, while the white bar indicates that on the corresponding dates two years ago only 12.5 


per cent of the total number were in this category. 


SUMMARY 

The major trends in security distribution 
shown by the survey of the past two years are: 

1. Holders of common stock have increased 
by more than 40 per cent. 

2. Holders of preferred stock have increased 
by a negligible amount in the aggregate although 
they have decreased in 19 out of 27 industrial 
groups. 

3. There has been a decline of about 4 per cent 
in the number of registered bondholders. 

4. There has been a nominal gain in the per- 
centage of corporate funded debt registered in 
owners’ names. 





To what conclusion do these facts point? 
They confirm the belief that common stock psychol- 
ogy is still the ruling investment force—that the 
belief persists that carefully chosen common stocks 
will ultimately enhance greatly in value and that 
income securities are unlikely to participate to a 
satisfactory degree in our future corporate 
prosperity. 





There are several factors which have con- 
tributed to the gain in common stock ownership and 
to the decline in income security ownership. The 
influence of each is impossible to measure since all 
have combined to bring about the effect. One of 
the primary influences is the long continued down- 
trend in security prices, another is the relative 
scarcity of income issues and a third is the psychol- 
ogy of the American investor. 

In his book, “The Work of the Stock Ex- 


change,” Mr. J. E. Meeker, Economist of the New 
York Stock Exchange, presented a concentrated 
study of the relationship between price and security 
ownership. He chose a 24-year period and analyzed 
the price and investment ratio fluctuations in that 





interval of U.S. Steel Preferred and Common. This 
point is graphically illustrated: that stock in in- 
vestors’ hands always increased as price declined and 
that stock holdings decreased as prices rose. Un- 
doubtedly, this influence has been at work on a very 
broad scale in the past two years. 

Another factor which bears upon increased com- 
mon stock and decreased income security ownership 
is the great abundance of common stocks available 
and the comparative scarcity of prime income issues. 
Many corporations retired bonds and preferred 
stocks up to 1929 whenever the opportunity offered. 
Many refunded bonds with attractive coupons. 

The investor for income saw his bonds and 
preferred stocks retired and his bonds refunded. 
Each time such an operation was completed the 
choice of prime income securities was further 
narrowed. 

Because of retirement and refunding, common 
stocks have, in many cases, become the senior and 
only issues of our most prominent corporations. 
Whoever would invest in these corporations has no 
choice but to take common stock. 

The psychological factor is an important one. 

Common stocks have been popular in recent 
years because they appeal to the American tempera- 
ment. We are a young nation. Our entire history 
has been one of growth and improvement—of 
achievement and of progress. This background has 
made us in all things optimistic and aggressive— 
impatient alike of delay and of complacency. This 
mental attitude places the common stock in a posi- 
tion of ascendency, since it represents, to the ex- 
clusion of other securities, actual, profitable parti- 
cipation in the future of the country. 

From the viewpoint of the average American 
investor, the case for the common stock may be 
summed up in these words: Common stocks are dy- 
namic; income securities are static. 
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SECURITY 


Price movements on 








TRADING 
AT LOW EBB 


by GEORGE RAMBLES 


cific and others in this clas- 





the New York Stock Ex- 
change were of no especial 
consequence in the dull ses- 
sions that dragged along 
one after the other this 
week. Quotations drifted 
idly, with fractional ad- 
vances one day offsetting 
fractional losses of the pre- 
vious dealings. Transac- 
tions were at the slowest pace witnessed in a long 
time, the daily dealings aggregating only 600,000 
to 700,000 shares in the majority of sessions. In 
bonds, as well as in stocks, these conditions pre- 
vailed, and the dullness was accentuated by the fact 
that a large proportion of the stock trades consisted 
of floor transactions. 

In the securities as well as in other markets 
it is clear that there is a determination to await more 
definite indications of the trend of trade and in- 
dustry. The financial house-cleaning is considered 
practically completed, as money rates are excep- 
tionally easy, bank failures virtually have ceased and 
international monetary disturbances have been modi- 
fied. Indeed, in the latter respect great progress still 
is apparent, the reductions of the Bank of England 
discount rate Thursday from 3 to 2% per cent, and 
the Irish Bank rate from 4 to 3% per cent, giving 


INDUSTRIAL NEWS evidence of the forward 


movement. Available in- 
LITTLE IMPROVED | dices, however, give little 


occasion for immediate encouragement so far as 
basic industries are concerned. There were such 
significant incidents this week as a further reduction 
in the unfilled order total of the United States Steel 
Corporation by 145,000 tons to 2,326,000 tons. The 
latter figure is the lowest aggregate of bookings on 
record for the corporation. Weekly carloadings 
show further shrinkage in the amount of freight 
handled by the carriers of the country. Dividend 
action of leading corporations also continues to re- 
flect the trying times, the New York Central Railroad 
definitely omitting its declaration this week on com- 
mon stock and ending a record for continued pay- 
ments that goes back to 1870. 

Stock prices hardly varied this week from the 
levels reached on the modest upturn of the final 
sessions of last week. Leading stocks, like United 
States Steel common, American Telephone, Amer- 
ican Can, Atchison, New York Central, Union Pa- 
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The volume of transactions holds well below 
1,000,000 shares per day most of the week. 
Prices slightly improved after check in the 
down-trend. European rate reductions reflect 
money ease abroad. Low money rates continue 
to influence listed bond market. 
bonds stronger. Foreign dollar bonds active. 


sification varied only by 
small fractions from day to 
day. The levels were mostly 
at or close to the lowest on 
record for the current move- 
ment, and in many instances 
the figures represented the 
lowest for decades. 

In the listed bond 
market, strictly monetary 
phenonema were perhaps of greater importance this 
week than external factors. Indications of easy 
money rates, supplied by the reductions in bank dis- 
count rates and discounts on bankers’ bills, were 
hopeful. The continued open market operations of 
the Federal Reserve banks were felt more and more, 
as leading banks began to turn to the bond market 
for investment of their swollen aggregates of sur- 
plus funds. The New York Clearing House an- 
nounced Tuesday a decision to reduce by 4 of 1 per 
cent the interest paid on demand and time deposits. 
The new rates will be 14 of 1 per cent on demand de- 
posits, with the exception of savings bank deposi- 
tors, who will receive 1 per cent. Demand deposits 
also will be 1 per cent. The new levels were made 
effective Wednesday. The cost of short-term Treas- 
ury borrowing remains unusually low. 

United States Government bonds were steady 
to firm in most sessions. Short term obligations of the 
Treasury were in great demand at times and quota- 
tions mounted, but the improvement was less pro- 
nounced in long term Treasury issues. To an in- 
creasing degree, the betterment was reflected in 
BOND MARKET prime domestic corporation 

bonds which are considered 
ACTS BETTER . 
largely money market obliga- 
tions. Other bonds, such as the low-priced carrier 
obligations, reflected sustained purchases by thrifty 
investors. Good results also were apparent in al- 
most all foreign dollar bonds, substantial orders be- 
ing executed here for European account. 

Daily transactions in stocks and bonds on the 

New York Stock Exchange compare with last year 


Industrial 





as follows: 
Week Ending -—Stocks——-Shares—, ——— Bondsa——__. 
May 11, 1932 This Week Last Year This Week Last Year 
Thureday .cccccscccece 1,000,000 1,700,000 $10,873,000 $11,398,000 
WE ices o cais doses tus 1,629,700 2,300,000 14,053,000 12,840,000 
Ee 638,800 1,200,000 5,954,000 5,275,000 
WE © ce ki cae sie dtsluves 600,000 1,700,000 13,253,000 8,616,000 
yO SE Nore ce 700,000 1,300,000 8,516,000 10,769,000 
WORMENOEE. oe ceecessivcce 700,000 1,600,000 8,284,006 10,142,000 
WORE occ cacecetecés 5,268,500 9,800,000 $60,433,000 $59,040,000 





WEEK'S FAILURES 





INCREASE 


Business failures continue very high, the 
number this week in the United States, according to 
the records of R. G. Dun & Co., being 662, against 
601 last week, 670 the preceding week and 516 a year 
ago. The tendency for the past six months has been 
in the direction of a higher level and while the 
seasonal movement has characterized these returns 
during that period, little evidence of any marked 
betterment in the latest figures has been apparent. 

All four geographical sections of the country 
contribute to this week’s increase. The West makes 
the least satisfactory return, although the East and 
South show a considerably larger number this week, 
as compared with the preceding week. Going back 
to a year ago, substantial additions appear. Of this 
week’s failures in the United States, 418 had liabil- 
ities of $5,000 or more in each instance, agamst 392 
last week, 431 in the preceding week and 306 last 
year. There was an increase this week, compared 
with last week for all four geographical divisions. 

Canadian failures this week, as reported by 
R. G. Dun & Co., numbered 45, against 60 last week, 
43 the preceding week, and 38 last year. 


Week Week Week Week 
May 12, 1982 May 5, 1932 Apr. 28, 1982 May 14, 1931 


SECTION Over Over Over Over 
$5,000 Total $5,000 Total $5,000 Total $5,000 Total 
Bast ...... 179 86256 171 = 287 184 263 144 205 
South ..... 89 144 73 130 97 166 51 99 
West ...... 101 169 100 =143 105 164 77 135 
Pacific .... 49 93 48 91 45 77 34 77 
U. B. ...-. 418 662 392 =6601 431 676 306 8=— 516 
Canada .... 26 45 28 60 20 43 23 38 


Dun’s Insolvency Index 
LAE AERINCE 8 since September of last 


SLY SEX year has shown quite a 


uniformly high level movement each month. Con- 
ditions ih respect to business failures in the United 
States during the whole of 1930 and 1931 were rather 
disturbing, but as the Summer of 1931 progressed a 
tendency toward improvement developed. This was 
all changed by the financial troubles of some of the 
leading European countries. The latter was first 
reflected in the failure record of October. From 
that time on a uniform and quite large advance ap- 
peared each month until January, followed by a 
subsequent seasonal decline in the succeeding 
months. Since the close of the war in Europe, the 
only other year prior to 1930 when the failure record 
was particularly heavy, was 1922. The past eight 
months, however, have shown a considerable ad- 
vance over the figures of 1922. 

In the early returns for the present month, 
no indication of any marked improvement has ap- 
peared. Dun’s Insolvency Index makes the highest 
return for January, being 201.8, and the May record 


to date is 152.6, a decline of 49.2 points. In January, 
1931, the Insolvency Index was 188.4. For the cor- 
responding period in May of last year, at 133.7, 
there was a reduction of 54.7 points, while for 1922, 
with January at 173.7, and May 124.4, the latter was 
47.3 lower. Compared with April, the May figures 
to date this year are 5.4 points lower, against a de- 
cline a year ago of 0.4 points; 30 points for the 
same period in 1930 and 12.9 points in 1922. It is to 
be recalled that the disturbance of 1921-1922 began 
to recede quite abruptly in May and June of the year 
last mentioned. 

The figures printed below are computed on 
the basis of the number of commercial insolvencies 
to each 10,000 business firms in the United States: 


thly . 6-Year Ave’ Monthly— 
1980 1925-29 Ratio. 1922 1921 





1982 1981 5 
May to date...... 152.6 133.7 122.0 104.5 119.8 124.4 88.5 
ADFT .nccccccccce 158.0 134.1 125.0 107.4 123.0 137.3 93.8 
March .....cccees 159.7 146.0 128.4 110.4 126.6 44 98.1 
February ......-- 165.9 169.0 146.7 128.2 147.0 168.7 128.4 
January ...--.ese6 201.8 8.4 150.2 189.5 160.0 178.7 126.2 
December .......- 158.8 140.7 114.7 112.0 128.3 159.6 114.0 
November .......- 141.2 127.0 101.1 107.1 122.8 182.8 112.8 
SEE pisceosiees 184.4 117:0 100.0 99:2 118.8 109.8 107.8 
September ........ 114.0 112.9 90.2 97.2 109.5 94.5 98.7 

Except in a minor de- 


BANK SETTLEMENTS 


STILL UNIMPROVED tail, bank clearings con- 


tinue to make quite as 
unsatisfactory a comparison as during the early 
months of the year. The total this week for all 
leading cities in the United States of $4,582,857,000 
is 42.5 per cent smaller than a year ago. At New 
York City, clearings were $3,058,562,000, a reduc- 
tion of 45.6 per cent, while the total for the cities 
outside of New York of $1,524,295,000 was 34.9 per 
cent less. 

Clearings at leading cities, compared with 
those of last year, as compiled by R. G. Dun & Co., 
are printed herewith; also, average daily figures for 
each month this year: 


Per 
Cent 


Week 
May 13, 1931 


Week 
May 11, 1932 
IE dt aein Ca duioewaebes ean 
Philadelphia 
Sr rere 


ee 


Cincinnati 


at : Sed w-§ 40 646 NOD 0 hs nee! 
Richmond 
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Seattle 
Total 


eee eee 





$1,524,295,000 
3,058,562,000 


$4,582,857,000 


$2,342,728,000 
5,625,459,000 


$7,968,187,000 


eee eee eee ee 





GRE. oo cccesccccscccoes $831,71 
Aoi dic cage apt esariee bayer 


00 $1,468,284,006 
00 8 1,457,562,000 x 
1,409,172,000 —46.5 
1,389,211,000 
1,414,552,000 
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APRIL INSOLVENCIES 
SLIGHTLY LOWER 


Although commercial insolvencies through- 
out the United States remain above the average, the 
record for April shows a slight recession from that 
of the preceding month. The number reported to 
R. G. Dun & Co. for April was 2,816, with a total 
liability of $101,068,693. 

In comparison with the defaults of March, 
this year, those for April show a decrease of 4.6 per 
cent but are 18.2 per cent above the 2,383 reported 
for April of last year. A numerical increase of 28.1 
per cent appears over the April, 1930, total of 2,198 
insolvencies. 

The indebtedness rose to an unprecedented 
height of $101,068,693, of which $62,483,222, or 61.8 
per cent, is composed of insolvencies having an in- 
debtedness of $100,000 or over in each instance. The 
present liabilities are 98.7 per cent in excess of the 
$50,868,135 for April of last year, but are only 3.5 
per cent above the former high record for all 
months, that of March, 1924, when $97,651,026 was 
reported. In no previous April has the number or 
liabilities been so high as in the present year. 

Monthly and quarterly failures, showing the 
number and liabilities, are contrasted below for the 
periods mentioned: 


> eer —Liabilities— 














1932 1931 0 1932 
p OPerer ec re reer erie 2,816 2,38. 2,198 $101,068,693 
NS aikido kacdi6 ace wine de eons 2,951 2,604 2,347 $93,760,311 
DEE. o uoc weep wenn paneuwcan 2,732 563 2,262 84,900,106 
SA aR a aia 3/458 3,316 2,759 96,860,205 
ee beta Ghee oo ac sen dees 9,141 8,483 7,368 $275,520,622 
1931 1930 1929 1931 

Dice eae wie ak Ae Sete wee 2,758 2,525 2,037 os. zi. - 

DEE ca davcctncesu cum nsaws 2,195 031 1,796 659, 612 

ES Ma hal ie Sido Wicle occas meade ,362 2,124 1,822 0 660,436 
PAC ee EO 7,815 6,686 5,655  $204,532,998 
Nentrentine) 5 isc crococccecee des 1,936 1,963 1,568 $47,255,650 
A EERE RR OE eee por 1,944 1,913 1,762 58,025,132 
5 RARE lee eat ti eeepc Soe 1,983 2'028 1,752 60,997,853 
Dili GUNN. che cdciincnsorcees 5,863 5,904 5,082  $161,278,685 
eee aa ance ead tala Show na eae 1,993 2,026 1,767 $51,655,648 
er reer eer rT 2,248 2,179 1,897 58,871,212 
ME rte ebeltaecéeckernvaannss 2,383 2,198 2,021 50,868,135 
Beh GN i cc cccrccescccece 6,624 6,403 5,685 $155,894,995 
BG, SGaavewes rob éceceesae cute 2,604 2,347 1,987 see. 386,550 
PORGUATY .cccccccrcccccccscoces 2,563 2,262 1,96 9,607,612 
1 0 gai Seta aR Secs 31316 2°759 2/585 52'608;212 
po Ser rere re ree re 8,483 7,368 6,487 $214,602,3874 
A more interesting ex- 


ANALYSIS OF APRIL Wi} 2." -s 
INSOLVENCY RECORD | hibit of the April in- 
solvencies is made in 


the table classifying the failures by branches of 
business. Among manufacturers, there were 641 
defaults involving $43,138,172 of liabilities. Of the 
fifteen major lines of industry, fourteen show an 
increase over the like period of 1931. Most promi- 
nent among these are iron, steel and foundries, 
cottons, clothing, chemicals and drugs, paints and 
oils, printing and engraving, bakers, leather and 
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shoes, tobacco, glass and earthenware and the “all 
other” classification. 

In the trading division, the increase also was 
general. With the exception of hotels, restaurants 
and tobacco, all lines show an increase over the 
total for April, 1931. 

The class embracing agents and brokers num- 
bered 169 failures in April, an increase of 7.0 per 
cent over the 158 reported for the same month of 
last year. 


FAILURES BY BRANCHES OF BUSINESS—APRIL 


























Numb ~ Liabiliti — 
Manufacturers 1932 1931 1930 “1982 1931 
Iron, Found, & Nails 24 14 10 $3,205,826 $1,128,055 
Machinery and Tools 45 41 32 3,101,215 2,456,316 
Woolens, Carpets &c, 6 7 3 198,046 631,600 
——— Lace& Hary. 5 1 1 216,903 17,600 
Bldg. Lines, &c. 77 75 106 5,757,332 4,087,449 
Clothing & Millinery 60 50 41 3,210,491 51,595 
Hats, Gloves & Furs 21 20 16 405,556 311,193 
Chemicals and Drugs 17 8 7 540,327 236,706 
Paints and Oils.. 6 1 2 138,805 _ 30,000 
Printing & Bngrav'g 31 10 15 1,265,100 834,129 
ing & Bakers,. 51 38 38 29,47 878,174 
Leather, Shoes, &c. 21 12 1,187,763 1,120,558 
Tobacco, &c........ 14 6 06,012 98,42 
Glass. % Harth’w’e, &c. 18 5 44,9 150,158 
All Other.......... 245 227 246 22,030,369 6,087,189 
Total Mfg.......+ 641 515 534 $43,138,172 $18,719,144 
Traders 
General Stores..... 110 109 1 $1,628,953 $1, roy 640 
Groc., Meat & Fish. 367 320 273 3,863,838 124,068 
Hotels & Restauran 93 100 87 5,521,609 LHe, 671 
Tobacco, &c.....--. 15 31 26 156,218 153,791 
Clothing & ly 4 338 250 202 6,593,414 . 282,463 
Dry Goods & Carpets 158 112 103 3,436,037 660,829 
Shoes, Rub. & Trunks 89 88 54 1,060,956 yt 031 
Furniture & Crockery 119 71 61 3,284,839 1,645,534 
H’ ware, Stov. & Tools 15 53 63 931,285 1,042,969 
Chemicals & Drugs. 118 92 75 1,540,182 1,261,649 
Paints & Oils...... 10 6 5 83,1 86,237 
Jewelry & Clocks... 74 61 50 2, otf ed 1,170,367 
ay a a 
Hats, Furs & Gloves 2 032 
ik eerie 400 886 369 10,080,336 7,657,330 
Total Trading.... 2,006 1,710 1,500 $41,736,272 $26,386,171 
Agents and Brokers. 169 158 164 16,194,239 5,762,820 
All Commercial... 2,816 2,883 2,198 $101,068,693 $50,868,135 


The largest percentage of gain appears in the 
manufacturing line, with an increase of 24.5 per 
cent over the 515 defaults of the corresponding 
period of 1931, while the trading class is 17.3 per 
cent higher than the 1,710 failures of last April. 
The liabilities were heavy in every instance in the 
manufacturing classification, except in the line em- 
bracing woolens, carpets and knit goods and in the 
milling and baking group. 

Among traders, general stores and grocers, 
meats and fish, and hardware, insolvencies reveal 
decreases, though these are almost negligible when 
compared with the sharp upturn in the indebtedness 
for the hotel and restaurant, clothing and furnish- 
ings, jewelry and clocks groups and the division 
listed as “all other.” 

The liabilities were considerably higher for 
“Other Commercial” lines, being $16,194,239, or 181 
per cent in excess of the $5,762,820 reported for 
April of last year. An unusual number of large in- 
solvencies accounted for the heavy indebtedness. 





BALTIMORE The reappearance of low temperatures 
has checked temporarily the free movement of sea- 
sonal merchandise. Outdoor activities, however, 
are on the increase and are bettering the unemployed 
status. Houses specializing in sporting goods and 
athletic merchandise report Spring trade to be gen- 
erally satisfactory. 

Spring fertilizer sales have increased some- 
what, but they are substantially under the figures 
for the 1931 season. Shipyards are displaying more 
activity, which is stimulating the demand for marine 
hardware and naval supplies. Shoe manufacturers 
are increasing their output, and current moderate 
prices are stimulating sales. 


BOSTON Some of the woolen manufacturers appear 
hopeful of an increase in business in the near future, 
but no buying has developed to change the quiet 
condition of the local wool market, and the uncer- 
tainty has caused a further easing in prices. Manu- 
facturers have taken limited quantities of carpet 
wools at irregular prices. 

Packer hides have been more active during 
the week at higher prices, but the demand for New 
England skins has been light and the market weak. 
Shoe manufacturers continue to operate moderately, 
and new orders are coming in slowly. Sales of auto- 
mobile specialties and tires are on the increase. 


BUFFALO Retail business still is uncertain, and the 
past week has not shown results satisfactory to gen- 
eral trade. Paints and oils are showing increased 
activity. Hardware is moving slowly. Electric re- 
frigerators appear to be in active demand, and are 
being sold largely on the deferred payment plan. 

Manufacturers in nearly all lines are accumu- 
lating no surplus stock. The retailer as well as the 
wholesaler is not overstocked with merchandise, and 
with anything like a normal demand, there will be a 
shortage for immediate shipment. 


CHICAGO Wholesale trade has improved, but re- 
tail trade remains at about the same level as in re- 
cent weeks. The warmer weather over the week-end 
brought a brisk upturn in women’s ready-to-wear 
and millinery at wholesale and Monday found a 
good number of out-of-town buyers in the field. 
Textile and drapery demand remained fair. 

Ready-to-wear, housewares, home-furnishing 
and home-dressmaking items made the best showing 
at retail. Manufacturing continues uneven, with 
many small firms in the Middle West working full 
time and, in some cases; these have more orders 
than can be filled immediately. 


CINCINNATI 
tinue irregular. 


Trade movements in general con- 
In most directions business con- 





BUSINESS CONDITIONS — REPORTED BY 


ditions are only moderately active, but evidence of 
improvement in certain major branches recently has 
been apparent. The advent of warmer temperatures 
during the past week resulted in an upswing to re- 
tail and wholesale distribution of seasonal com- 
modities. 

In this respect, the demand consisted prin- 
cipally for underwear, hosiery, wash goods, women’s 
apparel and articles for household use. Encour- 
aging reports are heard from adjacent agricultural 
regions based on crop reports. 


CLEVELAND No important improvement was made 
during the week in the general status of manufac- 
turing. The subnormal condition existing earlier 
in the Spring continues, and both sales and produc- 
tion in most industries failed to register expected 
results. 

The basic trades are affected principally by 
retarded buying on the part of the railroads, build- 
ing construction and automobiles. Paint, varnish 
and wallpaper latterly experienced some improve- 
ment, but in general the situation is estimated to 
be about 25 per cent below normal. 


DETROIT Retail trade shows a slight improvement 
over last month, and internal adjustments are in 
process which are calculated to stimulate the sea- 
sonal improvement anticipated in the second quar- 
ter. It still has a sidewise rather than a forward 
movement at low levels, but the general feeling of 
discouragement is less apparent in the attitude of 
trade and industry than heretofore. Most dealers 
are becoming reconciled to smaller profits, and 
evince a healthier attitude toward conditions, try- 
ing to make the best of what now is becoming sta- 
bilized. 


KANSAS CITY Distribution of staples in dry goods, 
hardware and drugs continues fairly active. Lead- 
ing department stores report Spring items moving 
along satisfactorily, although movement generally 
is in the lower-priced articles. Jewelry, luggage 
houses and sporting goods concerns report a little 
activity for their season now approaching. 


LOS ANGELES Adjustment of operating expenses 
in practically all lines to meet the decrease in vol- 
ume has helped to ease the general business situ- 
ation, and the large percentage of business concerns 
is in a better position than at this time a year ago. 
Department store sales have held fairly steady, but 
with no apparent improvement, and further reduc- 
tion of inventory is reported, merchandise stocks 
having been reduced to meet the decreased volume. 
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LOUISVILLE General business activity during the 
current month has kept steady at the level recorded 
during the closing weeks of April. There are indi- 
cations, however, that give promise of a definite im- 
provement in the next sixty to ninety days. 

There has been a decided improvement in the 
movement of paints and varnishes, but buying con- 
tinues for immediate requirements only. The con- 
tinued cold weather is retarding the shipments of 
agricultural implements, but an improvement in 
this direction is expected during the next few 
weeks. 


NEWARK Local retail distribution is centered very 
largely on hosiery, millinery and women’s footwear. 
While garden tools, hose and general Spring hard- 
ware are selling well, the volume of sales is some- 
what below that of last season. Paints and varnishes 
are moving in somewhat larger quantities. 

While automotive accessories and parts are 
in fair demand, sales of new cars have fallen short 
of the expected volume. Building operations con- 
tinue quiet, the new projects undertaken being 
mainly residences in the outlying districts. 


PITTSBURGH More seasonable temperatures have 
resulted in a moderate increase in demand for 
Spring merchandise, particularly for women’s and 
children’s wearing apparel of the cheaper grades. 
While the movement of men’s clothing is at a 
slightly higher rate, the volume of business in that 
line continues below normal. There is a slightly 
better movement of shoes but this is restricted al- 
most entirely to the cheaper grades. 
House-furnishings have been moving at a 
slightly higher rate, and electric refrigerators have 
been in increasing demand. Automobile sales have 
not been up to expectations, but there is a fair de- 
mand for accessories and replacement parts. 


PORTLAND, Ore. Favorable weather is maintaining 
the volume of retail trade at a fairly steady level, 
with sales sustained further by widespread adver- 
tising. The price structure continues firm, with a 
few advances noted during the last few weeks. 
Paint, wallpaper and builders’ hardware are moving 
in larger volume. Fuel dealers also report increased 
sales. Outdoor work of all kinds is progressing, 
and is helping to absorb much of the surplus labor. 


ROCHESTER Average daily checks cashed during 
April showed an 11 per cent advance over those for 
March. Municipal employment for April was ahead 
of the record for March, and the number of express 
shipments for April was 7 per cent in excess of those 
in April, 1931. Retail apparel buying continues 
sluggish, unseasonable weather playing the main 
factor. 
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ST. LOUIS General business conditions in this dis- 
trict have not shown any appreciable change over 
the previous week, but comment appears more favor- 
able, and it is believed that the near future will show 
some improvement. Seasonal articles are moving 
fairly satisfactorily, with orders more frequent from 
merchants in rural districts. 

Business with manufacturers and jobbers of 
textile trades has been quiet for the week, while the 
demand for boots and shoes has improved slightly. 
Manufacturers of heavy chemicals and drugs show 
an improvement in sales, but report prices some- 
what depressed. 


SAN FRANCISCO Local department stores still are 
conducting anniversary sales; while the movement 
of goods has been large, the dollar volume is low. 
Men’s wear and haberdashery is showing increased 
activity, particularly in the cheaper lines. Neither 
men’s nor women’s shoes are moving so rapidly as 
expected, despite the prevailing low prices. There 
has been a slight increase in wholesale distribution. 


TOLEDO Retail trade holds level in volume, but 
with a continuously lowering of sales prices; the 
same is true of food commodities, which are more 
plentiful, as warmer weather arrives. Employment 
in two or three industrial plants is temporarily 
lowered to allow for periodic inventory processes, 
but total number of employed in all plants has re- 
mained almost stationary for several weeks. Build- 
ing is confined entirely to residence structures, but 
shows a slight increase over the activities of a 
week ago. 


TWIN CITIES (Minneapolis-St. Paul) Widespread 
rains continuing for several days have resulted in 
bad road conditions and interference with retail 
trade in many areas. The precipitation has bright- 
ened the previously favorable prospects of a satis- 
factory grain crop. The rain has delayed the move- 
ment of Spring and early Summer merchandise, 
more especially wearing apparel. Flour sales have 
not been active, but there has been, as yet, no further 
falling off in production, there being a slight ac- 
cumulation of unfilled orders. 


WICHITA There appears to be very little change in 
conditions in this vicinity, although with the ap- 
proach of seasonable weather some lines report an 
improvement. Some of the larger stores continue 
sales to stimulate buying, and seem to be satisfied 
with smaller profits. Building operations are quiet, 
and there is quite a number unemployed in that in- 
dustry here. There has been quite a demand for 
electrical refrigerators since the recent price reduc- 
tion in the standard lines. 








The sustained upward movement of com- 


modity prices during the last three weeks has been 
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increased strength in the grain markets, and ex- 
panding operations in the steel and automobile in- 














stabilized further by favorable governmental action, dustries. As a result, advances this week in Dun’s 
Net This Last Last Net This Last Last 
Change Week Week Year Change Week Week Year 
a lain Red Gum, 
porccaghaengaa PO a 98 HS Eat 
BEANS: Pea, choice.....100 lbs+10 270 2.60 5.00 FAS Ash 4/4”........ . : ‘ 2. 
Red kidney, choice ..... “ “+20 235 215 8.25 FAS Poplar, 4/4", 7 to, |, ,, M 
White kidaey, choice...“ “+15 450 4.35 6.25 Beech, a eee 80.00 80.00 105.00 
COFFEE: No. 7 Rio. tien te 814 1% 6% Se eae taco 45.00 45.00 50.00 
Santos No. 4..... “1 10% 9 9% ras Birch, Red 4/4°:. “ “ “ 80.00 80.00 105.00 
anuien FAS Cypress, Le “no 70.00 70.00 82.50 
Butter, creamery, extra......lb—1% 19 20% 24% No. 1 owes eee ee eee 
Cheese, N. Y., fancy........ x 17% 17% 12 (African), 4/4”. Paw 140.00 140.00 154.00 
Eggs, nearby, fancy....... ox 20% 20% 22 FAS H, Maple, 4/4"... “ “ “ 65.00 65.00 85.00 
Fresh, gathered, extra aruts. 17 17 19% Canada Spruce ee 2x4 a aa 24.00 24.00 382.00 
DRIED FRUITS: - C. Pine z 
Apples, evaporated, fancy... .1> 8 8 8% a 12” No. '2 “and ei uae tien 
Apricots, choice chi hipaa vf +% 8% 8% 13% ve 7 i aay et Sa “ 6 36.00 36.00 44.50 
Citren, cB ported....... “Lig 17% 7 614 BS < Pine, 8x12”. Ege Do 41.00 41.00 58.00 
Currants, ack 50-lb. box. “ 11% 11% 11% ey Basswood, 4/4” 63.00 68.00 76.00 
Lemon Peel, Imported...... “+h 164% 16 15 ore, Fir, wei 
Orange Peel, Imported....... * — 17 17% 16 2 “e © er Oe 5 ‘ 
Peaches, Cai. standard: °-:. + 1 7s 5 grasses oa, ae, — Se 
runes, Cal. 40-50, 25-lU. box. “ +% 4% 4% 6% Med ya “4 54.00 54.00 71.00 
FLOUR: Spring Pat..... 196 lbs 4.20 4.20 4.65 North Carolina’ Pine 
Winter, Soft Strat ate. . ln ee 3.20 3.25 4.05 Roofers, 13/16x6”... “ “ “ 21.50 21.50 24.50 
‘ancy n ae 5.35 5.45 6.00 NAVAL STORES: Pitch......bbl 4.00 4.00 6.50 
GRAIN: Wheat, No. ; RB ee bu—% 69 % 69% 96 Rosin “B See o2 10 3.15 8.0 4.80 
Corn, No. 2 yellow.......... os 46 45% 72 Tar, kiln burned... -. os 0.00 10.00 10.00 
Oats, No. 3 white, at sa ely ie tik 3% 2 37% Turpentine, carlots........ gal+1% 44 42% 54% 
SQ See Ee 5 47 
Breet aes 50> a 5 : PAINTS: Litharge, com’l Am...lb 12 12 13% 
ss... 100 Ibs ~ Soe Sol Waite Les (re Se a = 13% 
e Lead in eee 1 12 12 138% 
HOPS: Pacific, Pr. ’81........1b 19 19 2400 Sonn ss soseee i —5% 6 12 13% 
MOLASSES “an iomer, Zine, American, peeeesenseey s ; ; $2 
eee Me so a? ae On ADVANCES %; DECLINES 
PEAS: Yellow split, dom. 100 lbs 5.35 5.35 3.75 
PROVISIONS, Chicago : HIDES A 
Beef Steers, best fat... -190 Ibs —25 750 7.75 9.25 . a a 
Hogs, 220-250 w'ts... She. 3.60 8.75 6.80 HIDES, Chicago 
ES ao nahin 9 4 aha’ bbl 16.75 16.75 28°30 agg tg Soames =i 3% ri Sig 
Lambs, best fat, natives. 100 ‘Ibs 7.00 7.00 9.25 Gaetan. oc oscess Rape ore ss 3 3 8 
Sheep, fat ewes........ 3.50 3.50 3.75 Cows, heavy MBLIUD: 5 s:6seces su 8 1% 
Short ribs, sides I'se.... “ “ 425 4.25 8.75 Branded cows ...... PIA ee TS 4 8 7% 
con, N. Y., 140 down...... Ib 7 7 12% _iws.........0e ee 3% 3 6% 
Hams, N. Y., 18-20 lb....... oH 10 10% No. 1 extremes. ieee 4 4 8 
Tallow, N. ¥., sp. loose.....“ —% 2 21% 3% °. OD angie: -% 3 3 8 
RICE, Dom. Long grain, Fancy.10 No, 1 calfskins..:. 1... ae ay 2% 9% 
Blue Rose, po a Rataces Shei 3 ae $i Chicago city calfskins..... a : « 18 
Foreign, Japan, fancy.......“ 3% 3% 3% LEATHER: 
SFIOKS: Mace, Banda No. 1...!p 39 Union backs, t-r......+. +++. Ik 28 28 30 
Cloves, Zanz paieaikiew 12% ou, 33 ae g cek-bucks No. 1.... “ 30 30 35 
Nutmegs, 1039-108. RON “ 13 13 16 utt bends........... —_ baad ™ 
Ginger, Cochin............. 5% 5% 81% ADVANCES 3; DECLINES 4. 
Pepper, Lampens. ~e. - oe “-¥% 10 10% 12 
re, white “_ 
= Monboon Se = 3% is 30 TEXTILES 
SUGAR: Cent. 96°.. -100 Ibs —2 258 2.60 3.18 BURLAP, 10%-oz. 40-in..... a 4 4 5 
Fine gran., in bbl nee —5 3.75 3.80 4.40 0-in.. % aisticaies a % 3 $i ai 
ad Formosa, standard......lb a4 n 14 Prenat Goons: 
Prec ose iii RRR 22 Bro , stand..... f 5 
Japan, basket fired. vm bare ova m 10 10 15 wise ueetinae” a aeown Sl “a » a” ae 
Congou, standard....... EES i) 9 12 Bleached sheetings, a. 12 12 14% 
VEGETABLES: Cabbage (nearby) coven” sheetings, 4 yd..... ig He ig 
Qe insti ta 259 250 109 Standard pnt ee gage 
De Sag ea 220 220 3.75 —— ae a in i 
raraipe, *Can., » Bitabaga.-- bak +3 83 80 1.5 See eee eae in. “$ix60 1“ x4 ¢ $y OB 
CES 13; DECLINES 15. Hose, belting, duck......... 18% 18% 22% 
BUILDING MATERIALS HEMP: Midway, Fair Current..lb 3% 3% 5% 
JUTE: first marks.......... - 2 2 
Brick, N. Y., delivered... .1000 10.00 10.00 15.00 RAYON: ” ° - 
Portland Cement, N. Y., Trk. Den. Fil 
loads, delivered..........bbl 1.66 166 1.69 a 150 © 22-82 
Philadelphia, weal “ 335285380 BBO 40 cence. 1001.00 1.80 
Lath, Hastern spruce....... 425 425 3.65 * home. pean ees 
ape. Bee, masons, N oe. 7 “ss38 12.00 12.00 14.00 
gles, ay oo 8.25 8.25 10.00 SILK: Italian Ex. Clas. (Yel.) 1b 1.75 1¢ e 
pte sg ear, rail aeace ” 3.00 3.00 3.51 Japan, Extra Crack... « eae ee 1.44 ia 73 
UMBER: WOOL, Boston: 
White Pine, No. 1 Barn, Average, 25 quot...........lb—.38 29.76 30.12 389.60 
1x4 ch cea ee mee 52.00 52.00 55.50 hio & Pa. Fleeces: ‘ 
FAS Quartered Wh Delaine Unwashed.......... “ 18 18 25 
i ate... sivecce. * 139.00 139.00 154.00 Half-Blood Combing........- “ 17 18 25 
‘AS Wh. Oak, Half-Blood Clothing........ “ 16 16 20 
110.00 110.00 115.00 Common and Braid.........“ 14 15 16 


WE -csuseetesxesess 
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WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES 


in the foodstuffs group were but slightly below the 
declines, offering one of the best exhibits in this 
division in nearly two months. 


list of wholesale commodity prices reached the 
highest point in the last ten weeks, while declines 
were the fewest in more than a month. Advances 





Net 
Change Week 


Change Week 





Mich., and N. Y. Fleeces: 
Delaine Unwashed..... ee eee 
Half-Blood Combing....... a 
Half-Blood Clothing..... aera 

Wis., Mo., and N. E.: 
SS Pee ey 
Quarter-Blood ......ccceeee s 

Seuthern Fleeces: 

Ordinary Mediums.......... - 

Ky., W. Va., ete. ; Three- eighths | 
Bleed Unwashed........... 
Quarter-Blood Combing...... 
Texas, Scoured Basis: 

Fine, 12 months......... eee 
ree, © WOWGEG. o5 cs cesceens 

California, Scoured Basis: 
PN, ov ceecks ckcdeenes 
oe ee ee eer rer 

Creme, Se Goeured Basis: 

Staple......... 
Valley as aia nis 6786 = © are 

Territory, stat Basis: 
Fine Staple Choice....... eee 
Half-Blood Combing........ 
Fine Clothing......... Renae 
Pulled’: THING. .00cccccccce 
Bg a rr 
Coarse Combing... .ccccccees 
COUPELUIS BAiscccccccccecces - 


WOOLEN GOODS: 

Standard Cheviot, 14-0z......yd 
BSLS, T1-O8. oc. ccccsece Renee 
SSS neo r e 
Serge, 16-08......cec06 
ADVANCES 1; DECLINES: 3 


DRUGS AND CHEMICALS 


Acetanilid, U.S.P., bbls....... Ib 
Acid Acetic, 28 deg...... 100 lbs 
COSNONG, COUR cc cccsce * 
Citric, domestic. .... err ee 
Muriatic, 18’..........100 lbs 
tric, BM oes cctle 
OSES, GNOE. cc cccwccccszs an 
Sulphuric, Rae ae : 


Tartaric crystals..... owas 
Fluor Spar, acid, 98%... 
Alcohol, 190 roof U.S. P 

iia wood 95%...... 

sii denatured, form 6 
Biome, Ns. .ci0e oss teonases 
Ammonia, anliydrous ae au con's 
Arsenic, white......... 
Balsam, Co} alba, S. A.. ‘ 
| on IAS) pecans Game mt ‘gal 
Bieatbonate Soda, Am....100 Ibs 
ss Seed powder, o ver ms 





Borax, crystal, in bbl....... — 
Brimstone, crude domestic...ton 
Calomel, American eae a are alete lb—8 
Cam shor, MINN 6 0.4.5 oo sietsinncs . 
Castile bre white he ataleveeea case 
Castor O _ at SARE lb 
Caustic Soda Li Pre 100 lbs 
Chlorate potash............. lb 
CUIOTOIONEE, WG b ee ccc ccccns “ 
Cocaine, Hydrochloride....... 0% 
Cream ‘Tartar, domestic. ...... Ib 
Epsom Salts..... Sake -100 lbs 
Formaldehyde .......-.eee0% Ib 
Glycerine, C. P. in drums . 
Gum-Arabic, Amber 

Benzoin, Sumatra...... 
Gamboge, pipe.... 

SS eee 





Tragacanth, Aleppo ist....... 
Licorice Extract........cc.. 
POWGRTOR sicccerccsce ROE 
Menthol, Japan, cases..... we 
Morphine, Sulp., bulk. - 002 
Nitrate Silver, crystals.......“—% 
Nux Vomica, powdered........ Ib 
Opium Jobbing lots. . wettttees “ 
uicksilver, 75-Ib. Secciecene ten 
uinine, 100-oz. = sw eae aOn ae 
chelle Salts.......... voecee 
Sal ammoniac, lump, imp.. * 
Sal soda, American..... .100 Ibs 
Saltpet anaes Magi GI ccc320 
Sarsaparilla, Honduras.......Ib 
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Soda ash, ed Wakt. <6 ss 100 lbs 
Soda benzoate..........c.e.. lb 
prebecprscmng 1; DECLINES 3 


METALS 


Pig Iron: No. 2X, Loma eee. s tON—TH 
No. 2 valley furnaee....... 

rorers, S pittsburgh. 
nati. 





No. South Cin be 
Bilsote rero. , Pittsburgh. ” 
Forging, Pitt: meweeee 
Wire rods, Pittsbu: a 
O-h rails, by., at mill....... by 
Iren bars, Chieage. . --100 Ibs 


Steel bars, Pittsburgh... il 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh.. * s 


Shapes, Pittsburgh. bas 
Sheets, black No. 24, Pitts- 
WE ¢ascveccosransoes rele 
Wire Nails, Pittsbu: = 
Barb Wire, galvan zed, 
PINNN coe.css denne ~~ > 
Galv. Sheets No. 24, Pitts- 
WEEE cous cvccae's acne id aly 


S: 
Coke, Connelisville, oven.... -ton 
Furnace, prompt =. wees 
Foundry, — Ge ccece 


“ 


Aluminum, pig (ton lots) aecceee 

Copper, lee MRAFF cc ccecee WH 

Cones, nm. -“—&% 
i Spee = a 





Tin, 'N. soe sae i MEE 
Tinplate, Pittsburgh, 160-1b box 
ADVANCES 1; DECLINES 3 





MISCELLANEOUS 
COAL: f.o.b. Mines......... .ton 

Bituminous: 

Navy Standard........ Wageln 

High Volatile, Steam....... - 

Anthracite, Company : 

MONG scenwineccavde waeeea os 
| eee aeeewwee 

1” eee ae ecm eaedeor 

POR cccvcsicce rere rrrry 

DYESTUFFS—Bi-chromate 

Potash, am........ ee eer 

Cechineal, silver. a 

Cutch, Rangoon. eee wee 

Gambier, Plantation. . PP a 

Indigo, Madras....... wera 

Prussiate potash, yellow.... “ 

FERTILIZERS: 

Bones, ground steamed, 1% 
am., 60% bone phesphat e, 
CUNO ou oo0 6 Cdn daedatas ton 

Muriate potash, 80%..... oe 

Nitrate soda ........... 100 Ibs 


Sulphate Someate, do- 
mestie, deli - 
Sulphate potash, bs. 90%. ..ton 


OILS: Cocoanut, Spot, N.Y.. -lb— 1g 
China Wood, bbls. spot.. 
Cod, Newfoundland. . sana 


Corn, crude, Mill... +e -lb—& 
Cottonseed, spot........... ~*—& 
Lard, Extra, Winter st...... " 
Linseed, city raw, carlots. “* __% 
Neatsfoot, sb ee Te 9 
Rosin, first run...-.-++++-- <7 


Soya-Bean, tank, cars, M. W..1 

Petroleum, Pa., cr., at well. "DL 
Kerosene, ‘wagon, delivery. ‘i gal 
Gas’e auto in gar., Nn bbis.. 


Wed, 260, 825-3. Beccccccces lb 
PAPER: ax x: canal 
Book, 8. & 8. C:.....- eel 





Writing, | Be ead 


ft 
Sulphite, Domestic, $4 al Ibs 
Old Paper No. 1 Mix.. a 


PERO. ov ccte cs seevecs 02 
RUBBER: Up-River, fine...... Ib+ 
Plan, 1st Latex, crude......“ +1 
ADVANCES 2; DECLINES 4. 
TOTAL ADVANCES........ 
TOTAL DECLINES......... 
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NATIONAL MONEY AND 
CREDIT CONDITIONS 


MONEY MARKETS 


ATLANTA Local demand for money is limited, and 
banks continue a conservative policy in making 
loans. Interest rates remain steady. 


BOSTON Reserves of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston increased about $17,000,000 this week, while 
the circulation increased about $10,000,000, and de- 
posits about $4,000,000. The reserve ratio increased 
from 72.8 to 74.4 per cent. The market continues 
slow, with the quick call rate at 314 per cent, time 
money 334 to 5 per cent, and commercial paper 3 to 
33% per cent. 


CHICAGO The local money market continues about 
steady, with commercial paper 3% to 4 per cent, 
over-the-counter loans 414 to 5 per cent, and brokers’ 
loans on collateral 444 per cent. Customers’ col- 
lateral loans ranged from 414 to 5 per cent. 


CINCINNATI Money continues firm and loans are 
made cautiously. Banks are inclined to conserve 
surplus funds. Demand from commercial sources 
has been moderate, and commitments to brokers 
practically nil. Rates range from 51% to 6 per cent. 


CLEVELAND The money market is quiet, with loans 
below volume in number. Rates of interest are hold- 
ing fairly level at quotations existing for several 
weeks. The Federal Reserve Bank report for last 
week indicated nearly a 25 per cent gain in debits to 
individual accounts over those of the previous week. 


DALLAS 
but demand for loans still is moderate. 
tinue unchanged. 


KANSAS CITY Leading city banks report deposits 
a little stronger the past week. General demand for 
money for industrial and business purposes con- 
tinues light. Weekly Federal Reserve Bank state- 
ment showed no particular changes over that of the 
previous week in the principal items. 


PHILADELPHIA Banks report conditions virtually 
unchanged from a week ago. Borrowing continues 
irregular and money comparatively cheap. Savings 
banks report an increase in both the number of ac- 
counts and the size of deposits. The renewal rate 
for call money holds at 4 per cent and commercial 
loans 41% to 6 per cent. 


Bank clearings reveal a slight increase, 
Rates con- 


ST. LOUIS Local banks report an increase in de- 
posits during the past week, with demand for money 
light. Rates quoted on prime commercial paper are 
44% to 6 per cent. Collateral loans are 434 to 6 per 
cent; loans on warehouse receipts, 414 to 6 per cent; 
and cattle loans, 5 to 6 per cent. 


COLLECTION CONDITIONS 


ATLANTA Collections show no improvement, the 
slowness of last week continuing. 


BOSTON There has been a slight improvement in 
collections during the last two weeks. 


BALTIMORE Collections generally are satisfactory, 
being classed as either fair or good. Slowness is 
chiefly in agricultural districts. 


BUFFALO Installment collections are fair, but in 
other branches slowness continues. 


CHICAGO Several lines report an improvement, 
usually the result of considerable pressure. 


CINCINNATI In several lines collections have im- 
proved slightly, but this is not general. 


CLEVELAND Mercantile collections continue ir- 
regular, the majority leaning toward slowness. 


DALLAS Retail collections are slightly better, and 
current wholesale payments satisfactory. 


DENVER The general collection status shows a 
slight improvement over that of last week. 


DETROIT There is an improving trend noted in col- 
lections, despite the general slowness. 


LOUISVILLE Collections have been remarkably 
good all Spring, and practically all of the railroad 
accounts have been liquidated, following the recent 
government loans. 


NEWARK Although collections are somewhat bet- 
ter than they were at this period last year, the gen- 
eral average is not better than slow. 


PITTSBURGH Collections are slow in improving, 
the general average continuing slow. 


ROCHESTER Collections in farm districts continue 
slow; urban payments are prompter. 


ST. LOUIS The average return from accounts sold 
in the rural districts has improved slightly, due 
principally to improved banking facilities. The 
general average, however, is below that for the same 
period last year. 

TOLEDO Some branches of the retail trade report 
payments prompter than they were last week. 


TWIN CITIES (Minneapolis-St. Paul) Retail collec- 
tions continue to show a slight betterment, but 
wholesale accounts are classed as slow. 
WICHITA Installment collections have been fair, 
but in other lines slowness continues. 
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INTERNA TIONAL 


MONEY MARKETS 


In the national and 





The Stock Ex- 


cf factors. 





international money mar- 
kets alike, rates for funds 
continued to decline this 
week, and any influences for 
economic improvement that 
can possibly be exerted 
through low costs of bor- 
rowing are certainly in evi- 
dence. There were a few 
disturbing factors, such as 
a continued fairly heavy outflow of gold to Europe. 

Rates for funds were lowered this week in 
important sections of the market. To a large de- 
gree this is due to the open market purchases of 
United States Government securities by the Federal 
Reserve banks. Such acquisitions, started a month 
ago at the rate of $100,000,000 weekly, continue with 

undiminished vigor, and a huge total 
RATES —s : : 

of reserve credit is being placed in 
LOWER the market by this means. Money 
circulation also begins to reflect the tendency, the 
Treasury figures for April showing a gain of $5,000,- 
000 in circulation, although the normal trend during 
the month is on the contrary direction. 

There were indications in Great Britain, this 
week, that the Bank of England may pursue a paral- 
lel course of making credit abundant and borrow- 
ing cheap. That great pressure exists toward this 
end was illustrated by speeches of several leaders 
of government, finance and industry. Since the 
Bank of England discount rate is the effective in- 
strument by which this policy would be carried out, 
it may be unusually significant that the discount 
charge of the British central bank was lowered 
from 3 to 2%4 per cent Thursday. The Irish Bank 
rate was lowered at the same time from 4 to 31% 
per cent. 

Indicative of the course of rates here was an 
all-round reduction in bankers’ bill yield rates 
Wednesday, by % of 1 per cent. This movement 
counteracted a similar advance last week, which was 
recognized at the time as little more than a market 
phenomenon. The rates re-established by dealers 
correspond to the lowest figures ever quoted in the 
history of the American acceptance market. The 
charges are 1 per cent bid and 7% asked for bills due 
up to ninety days, 1% per cent bid and 1 per cent 
asked for four months’ maturities, and 13 per cent 
bid and 1% asked for five and six months’ datings. 

The cost of short term Treasury borrowing 
also remains unusually low, due to the combination 
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Bank of England furthers easy money pro- 
gram by reducing rate. Irish rate also low- 
ered. Federal Reserve continues purchases of 
government securities; domestic rates lower. 
Bill rates decline 1/4 of 1 per cent. 
outflow continues but slows perceptibly. Ster- 
ling moves narrowly; other exchanges firm. 


change money market like- 
wise remains easy, the rate 
for call loans holding at 2% 
per cent for all transactions, 
whether renewals or new 


loans. The commercial 
paper market remains quiet 
and easy. 

Gold continued to 
move toward Europe by 
most available vessels, but at a slower pace than 
formerly. Some fairly heavy shipments were ar- 
ranged this week, and a net loss of $13,000,000 oc- 
curred Wednesday. Switzerland, France, Holland 
and Belgium secured the greater part of the metal, 
SLOWER PACE IN ii and a small shipment also 
GOLD SHIPMENTS was made to Germany. The 
movement of metal to Eu- 
rope was due chiefly to a maintenance of foreign 
rates of exchange at or close to the upper gold 
points. French and Swiss francs, belgas, and Dutch 
guilders continue to show marked strength and as 
gold shipments are profitable on a bank basis large 
shipments of the metal are a natural result. 


Gold 





Sterling exchange was clearly subject to con- 
trol of the Bank of England and the British Treas- 
ury, under the authority for stabilization recently 
granted by the House of Commons. The pound 
sterling fluctuated within a narrow limit, close to 
$3.67, and further extensive movements are not ex- 
pected for some time to come. German marks were 
firm, and Italian lire also show firmness. 

Daily closing quotations of foreign exchange 
(bankers’ bills) in the New York market follow: 


Sat. Mon. Tues. 


Wed 
May 





May 5 May 7 May9 May 10 11 

Sterling, checks... 3.67% 3.67% 3.67% 3.68% 3.67 % 8.67% 
Sterling, cables.... 3.67% 3.67% 3.675% 3.68 5% 3.67% 3.67 
Paris, checks...... 3.947% 3.94% 3.94% 3.9414 3.94% eyes 
Paris, cables...... 3.9444 3.9444 3.944% 3.94% 3.941 3.9443 
Berlin, checks..... 3.79 23.80 23.80 23.85 23.85 23.85 
Berlin, cables - 23.81 23.82 23.82 23.87 23.87 23.90 
Antwerp, checks... 14.04 14.04% 14.04% 14.05 14.04% 14.04 
Antwerp, cables... 14.04%, 14.05 14.05 14.05% 14.05% 14.06 
Lire, checks...... 5.16 5.16 5.15 5.1556 5.15% 5.14% 
Lire, cables...... 5.16% 5.16% Bist $.15% 5.16 5.15% 
Swiss, checks..... 19.56%4 19.56 19.5644 19.57% 19.56% 19.56 
Swiss, cables..... 19.57 19.56% 19.57 19.58% 19.56% 19.57 
Guilders, checks 46.59 40.56 40.53 40.53 40.53 40.51% 

uilders, cables... 40.60 40.57 40.54 40.54 40.54 40.54 
Pesetas, checks.... 7.93% 7.94% 7.96 7.98% 8.01% 8.06 
Pesetas, cables.... 7.94% 7.9514 7.97 7.99% 8.02% 8.07 
Denmark, checks... 20.09 20.14 20.04 20.14 20.14 20.05 
Denmark, cables... 20.10 20.15 20.05 20.15 20.15 20.10 
Sweden, checks.... 18.49 18.72 18.84 18.95 19.03 18.60 
Sweden, cables.... 18.50 18.73 18.85 18.96 9.04 18.65 
Norway, checks.... 18.65 18.72 18.74 18.79 18.75 18.60 
Norway, cables.... 18.66 18.738 18.75 8.80 18.76 8.66 
Greece, checks.... .69 63% 63% -66 -66 -73 
Greece, cables..... 69% 64 -64 66% 66% 3 
Portugal, checks... 3.38 8.38 3.38 3.38 3.38 3.38 
Portugal, cables... 3.40 .40 3.40 3.40 8.40 3.40 
Australia, checks.. 2.93 2.938 Petr 2.94 soe sees 
Australia, cables.. 2.93 2.93 2.94 2.94% 2.94 “ae 
Montreal, demand.. 89.68 9.44 89.25 89.25 89.00 88.68 
Argentina, demand. 25.20 25.20 25.20 25.20 25.20 25.20 
Brazil, demand.... 6.95 6.95 7.10 7.10 7.10 6.95 
Chile, demand..... 6.12 6.10 6.12 6.10 6.10 6.07 
Uruguay, demand.. 48.00 48.00 45 00 48.00 47.76 47.26 
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WHEAT 






MOVES 


UPWARD 


by H. G. SEELY 


Grain prices broke out of an early and very 
narrow trading range Wednesday on the Chicago 
Board of Trade, but profit-taking slowed the ad- 
vance somewhat. The price changes in all grains 
on Monday and Tuesday were limited to minor frac- 
tions, and transactions were chiefly in the nature of 
evening up operations. Wheat, after seesawing 
early, turned in a mid-week advance of 5c. to 7c. 

Strength in wheat was helped along by the 
reports of new Russian purchases of Canadian wheat 
and adverse reports from the Soviets themselves. 
Elsewhere foreign crop conditions were reported 
good, although late, and France reduced the import 
quota from 45 to 40 per cent. 

The government report released after the 
Tuesday close estimated the Winter wheat crop at 
440,781,000 bushels, based on conditions as of May 1. 
This estimate is a decrease of nearly 347,000,000 
bushels from the 787,465,000 produced last year, and 
is 18,000,000 bushels below the crop estimated for 
this year, as of April 1. 

Compared with the average Winter wheat 
production for the five years 1924-1928, this forecast 
shows a reduction of 108,000,000 bushels. The big- 
gest indicated losses were in the hard wheat States 
of Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma and Texas. 

Corn’s share of the Wednesday rally was lim- 
ited to an advance of 4c. to Yc. After the earlier 
trading had left, the price level changed little. 
Speculative interest was slow, and crop develop- 
ments were rather featureless, aside from the week- 
end rains in the “Belt.” Oats were firmer than the 
other coarse grains, closing irregular on Monday 
and then working fractionally higher. Rye was 
helped along by the government’s report, showing 


a 7,000,000-bushel decline from last year, and closing 
yc. to lc. higher Wednesday. 

The United States visible supply of grains, 
in bushels, was: Wheat, 174,902,000, off 2,779,000; 
corn, 21,897,000, up 479,000; oats, 11,861,000, off 852,- 
000; rye, 9,324,000, up 49,000; barley, 2,339,444, off 
152,000. 

Daily closing quotations of grain options in 
the Chicago market follow: 


Thurs. Fri. at. Mon. Tues. Wed. 
WHEAT May5 May6 May7 May9 May 10 May 11 
eC a ee 5355 55% 54% 54% 545% 5514 
ER eas 56% 57% 56% 56% 57 575, 
September ............ 58% 595% 59% 59% 59% 60 
COEN 
E sikek ese ule ae sess 29 30 29% 29% 20% 29% 
OR rr ee 32 33 32% 3256 3214 33 
Do ce ecucvewes 34% 35% 34% 34% 34% 35% 
OATS 
EG ee ae ae 22% 23% 23% 23% 23% 23% 
EE ES ee 22% 23 22% 225 22% 23% 
September ............ 22% 23 22% 22% 22% 23% 
M _— 35% 38 38 8TY 38% 39 
te tipulite a s-chamateae oy JA VA 
ECAR eee s Oe rons % Pitta 40 40% 40% 415% 
Bentember: o...sccccs ee 40% 42% 42% 42% 4216 43% 


The grain movement each day is given in the 
following table, with the week’s total, and compara- 
tive figures for last year: 








-———~— Wheat —_—__, Flour, Corn 

Western Atlantic Atlantic Western 

Exports pon 

CE eee eee 375,000 254,000 ,000 800,000 
h ces cuveseceeesnes 398,000 144,000 3,006 510,000 
EE ea icdceciscoanaehion 720,000 2,000 4,000 20,000 
re ree cree 759,000 481,000 mee 445,000 
SS awais tie cae sat ee 6,000 558,000 2,000 428,000 
Gisieplsinion © se isieta eels 1,117,000 48,000 3,000 265,000 

ML winnaar cwguane oan 4,365,000 1,717,000 14,000 2,968,000 
ee eee: 5,273,000 2,162,000 56,000 2,378,000 
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Exporter of Pure Olive Oil 
ANTONIO BAREA LOPEZ 


MARCHENA (Spain) 


Cable Address: 


Active and well connected representatives wanted for available territories. 
Correspondence invited from first-class buyers. 
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COTTON WEEK 
IN PROGRESS 


by C. S. WOOLSLEY 


The volume of dry 





counts have been granted to 





goods business in primary 
markets has continued ab- 
normally low and much less 
than the usual advance 
business for Fall is being 
placed. Retailers’ represen- 
tatives state that trade has 
been only fair with them 
and they have received no 
encouragement to buy 
ahead. Weather conditions have been adverse in 
several sections of the country and the trade is wait- 
ing anxiously for a week or two of sustained high 
Spring temperatures. 

Converters and others carrying merchandise 
styled for the Spring and Summer season find it 
very difficult to sell at a profit and, in a number of 
instances, they are being forced to reduce their in- 
PRINT CLOTHS ventories of styled fabrics to 
PRICES LOWER satisfy credit conditions. Pro- 
| duction still is running down 
very noticeably and in some divisions of cotton 
goods it is two-thirds less than it was a little over 
a year ago. In the print cloth division, efforts still 
are being made to hold the production down to 50 
per cent of capacity, while in the fine goods divi- 
sion, mills are operating not more than an average 
of from 35 to 40 per cent capacity. 

In the wool goods division, the Spring and 
Summer spot demand has slackened, and Fall busi- 
ness has been light. The industry is reported to be 
operating under 40 per cent average capacity, with 
little prospect of broad improvement until the Fall 
business begins to come in more liberally. In the 
silk trade, spot business is light and Fall trade is 
developing slowly. Rayon production has been 
running down steadily, and it now is expected to 
be continued on low levels throughout the early 
Summer. 

Standard print cloths were sold last week on 
a basis of 3c. for 3814-inch 64x60’s and reacted Y%c. 
upward, but without any substantial sales at the 
slightly increased price. This level of values was 
the lowest touched in more than thirty years and 
represents a loss of from 3c. to 4c. a pound based 
upon replacement costs. 

Further shrinkages in prices were reported 
on many lines of convertibles ‘and on finished goods, 
more particularly on wash fabrics especially styled 
for the Spring and Summer season. Extended dis- 
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Primary textile markets hampered by con- 
tinued unseasonable weather. Converters still 
carrying substantial stocks of Spring and 
Summer merchandise. 
wool goods for Fall deferred. Level of values 
in print cloths the lowest in thirty years. All 
divisions curtail further production schedules 


force sales of some sheets 
and pillowcases; bleached 
cottons are lower. Colored 
goods have been sold at off- 
prices without open changes 
of base quotations. All silk 
and silk and rayon goods 
for Spring and Summer 
still are being sold in mod- 
erate quantities, with the 
competition for business so hard that profits are 
close, when obtainable at all. Some silk manufac- 
turers are convinced that Fall business will be bet- 
ter because of the attractive prices they will be able 
to name on wanted lines, due to the great reductions 
in their costs of production since a year ago. 
National Cotton Week will be observed from 
May 16 to May 21 and preparations of an extensive 
character have been made by the Cotton Textile 
Institute, in co-operation with leading retailers and 
distributors. The styles of goods offered for gen- 


EXTENSIVE PLANS eral Summer and sports’ 


wear of all-cotton are 
FOR COTTON WEEK more varied than for 


many years, and it is believed that the extensive 
promotion that has been under way will result in 
cleaning out stocks of many novelties before the 
season ends. 

The cotton industry has been cutting down 
production sharply in the past five weeks. If 
present plans are matured, it seems probable that the 
output in yardage for the next two months will be 
reduced at least 40 per cent below capacity output. 
The extensive curtailment of production has been 
widely known, but it has not been effective in stem- 
ming the price declines in print cloths. 

The course of prices in the cotton option 
market at New York and spot prices for each day 
this week at leading cotton centers are given in the 
following table: 


Initial showings of 





Thurs. Fri. Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. 

May 5 May6 May7 May9 May10 Mayll 

Mae .cvevccdes 5.56 5.73 5.74 5.54 5 5.58 
GE  cccnesesks 5.68 5.84 5.84 5.65 5.63 5.67 
October ....... 5.91 6.07 6.07 5.90 5.87 5.92 
December ...... 6.05 21 6.22 6.04 6.02 6.07 
January ....... 6.14 6.30 6.31 6.13 6.10 6.14 
Ww Thurs. ri. Sat. Mo ‘Tues. 

May4 May5 May6 May7 May9 May 10 

New Orleans, cents... 5.63 5.68 5.85 5.81 5.72 5.68 
New York, cents..... 5.65 5.70 5.90 5.90 5.70 5.70 
Savannah, cents...... 5.58 5.68 5.84 5.84 5.65 5.63 
Galveston, cents...... 5.65 5.70 5.85 5.85 5.65 5.65 
Memphis, cents...... -65 5.10 5.25 5.25 5.05 5.05 
Norfolk, cents........ 5.65 5.70 5.85 5.85 5.65 5.65 
: - 5.63 5.63 5.81 5.81 5.56 5.44 
Houston, cents....... 5.60 5.65 5.80 5.80 5.60 5.60 
Little Rock, cents.... 4.93 4.98 5.19 5.19 5.00 4.98 
St. Louis, cents...... 5.10 5.00 5.06 5.15 5.15 5.00 
Dallas, cents........ 5.15 5.20 5.40 5.40 5.25 5.26 











DAIRY 
INDUSTRY 
WELL 
STABILIZED 


by RAYMOND BRENNAN 


The milk-mail was 





throughout the year. Spe- 





one of the last to bow in 
eulogistic resignation to the 
advance of the times and the 
irresistible march of pro- 
gress. The efficiency and 
reliability of the machine 
have been too much even for 
her highly-skilled but, at 
times, uncertain hands. That 
_ picturesque character of so 
many dramas, the subject of innumerable poems, 
the heroine of many a romantic tale no longer is 
carried off by the prince in disguise, or gets a pro- 
posal of marriage from the squire’s son, as she cries 
over spilled milk at the turnstile. 

Instead, she presses the button which sets the 
milking-machine in operation, while the prince fig- 
ures out the homogenizer and the squire’s son looks 
after the battery of cream ripener-pasteurizers. 
after he has finished adjusting the butter-printing 
and wrapping machines. For, from cow to con- 
sumer, the human hand now has naught to do but 
turn the switch. Machinery does the rest. 

It is this mechanization that has contributed 
much of the success to the dairy industry, and con- 
tributed no small part to its relative stability. The 
past two years have proven that it is immune, to an 
extent, to any general business dullness, due to the 
universal consumption of the product, its constant 
necessity and the almost uniform demand for it 


Uniform demand for its products through- 
out the year and the universal consumptive 
needs make the dairy industry immune to any 
general business recession. 
weak in all branches. 
tion has contributed to stability of the indus- 
try. Failure record unusually high in 1931. 


cializing in probably the , 
most important articles of | 
food, which are necessities | 
of life, the industry’s vol- 
ume is influenced more by | 
population changes or shifts 
than by any other single fac- 
tor. It has, nevertheless, 
been affected by general 
conditions, changes in the 
methods of marketing products, new trends in re- 
tail distribution, which have resulted from the 
activity of large dairy combines. 

Its magnitude places it in one of the most 
important divisions of the American agricultural 
industry, as about one-fourth, or $3,000,000,000, of 
the total annual income received by American farm- 
ers for all products is derived from the sale of dairy 
products. This represents about two and a half 
times the annual value of the cotton crop, two and 
a half times the value of the beef and veal marketed, 
more than three times the value of the wheat har- 
vested, and exceeds the total wholesale value of 
motor vehicles produced annually in the United 
States and Canada. 

To provide this vast national wealth, there 
were 22,975,000 milk cows on American farms in 
1931. The average annual production per cow is 
between 4,500 and 5,000 pounds, i.e., between 562 and 
625 gallons. 


Price structure 
Complete mechaniza- 
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While the industry is of major importance to 
every State, the chief dairying centers are Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Ohio, Indiana, Illin- 
ois, Michigan, the Dakotas and Kansas. Minnesota, 
Iowa and Wisconsin account for about 40 per cent 
of all the butter manufactured in the United States, 
while Wisconsin alone produces 65 per cent of the 
cheddar cheese made in this country. Washington, 
Oregon and California comprise the second largest 
dairy section of the country. Of the individual 
States, Wisconsin leads the milk and dairy pro- 


CENTRAL STATES ducts industry in value of 
products with an annual 
CHIEF PRODUCER casera aeate-Mdaahs 


000. Minnesota is second with $80,000,000; Califor- 
nia third, with $60,000,000; New York fourth, with 
$58,000,000; Ohio fifth, with $54,000,000 and Michi- 
gan sixth with $50,000,000. One of the most im- 
portant developments in recent years has been the 
growth of dairying in the South. 

From 24,000,000 pounds in 1918, the produc- 
tion of butter in the Southern States increased to 
more than 100,000,000 pounds last year. The 18 
Southern States which in 1914 had no cheese fac- 
tories at all produced more than 6,500,000 pounds 
of cheese last year. In the last ten years, the produc- 
tion of condensed and evaporated milk in these 
States increased from 4,500,000 pounds to approxi- 
mately 83,000,000 pounds. 

Dairy farms, as a class, are among the most 
fertile of all farms, because the dairy cow returns to 
the soil about 70 per cent of the nitrogen, and nearly 
90 per cent of the mineral matter contained in the 
feed she consumes. The dairy cow holds an im- 
portant place in soil improvement, even though 
manufacturers of commercial fertilizers are looking 
forward to making a million tons of pasture fer- 
tilizers by 1940. 

The average 
dairy farmer sells 





GROSS FARM INCOME FROM DAIRY PRODUCTS 





For, after the milk is brought down to the 
proper temperature at the cooling stations, it is 
taken by motor-truck into the city dairies and milk 
products manufacturers. When the average person 
pours the milk into his coffee at the breakfast table, 
he does not realize that it probably has travelled 
hundreds of miles in glass-lined or chrome-steel 
vacuum tanks, which have enabled formerly isolated 
dairy communities to send their products to urban 
centers to which at one time they were denied access. 
Western Ohio farms sell milk to Chicago and De- 
troit markets. New York receives milk from Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and half a dozen other States. 
Two hundred miles or more is a common hauling 
distance. 

These large tank trucks, which are owned by 
creamery companies and dairymen’s co-operative as- 
sociations, contain 2,000 gallons or more. Often 
they pull one or two trailers of equal size. The glass 
lining acts as a giant thermos bottle, and makes it 
possible to transport milk to market without chang- 
ing the temperature 5 degrees. The firm which was 
responsible for the introduction of the tank-car and 
truck-tanks has made one of the outstanding ad- 


MILK MARKETED | vances in dairy practice. Per- 
BY CREAMERIES }]| 22PS n° single piece of equip- 


ment has accomplished so 
much in eliminating overhead, dispensing with the 
excessive amount of cans, the investment necessary 
to transport and service these, and in speeding up 
production. 

There are now approximately 3,785 major 
dealers with well-organized branches and delivery 
systems, through whom are distributed each year 
8,305,000,000 gallons of milk, 1,500,000,000 pounds 
of butter, 1,360,000,000 pounds of evaporated milk 
and 475,000,000 pounds of cheese. About half of 
the 120,000,000,000 
pounds of whole 
milk produced year- 
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his milk to a rural 


branch cooling sta- 
tion, which is owned 
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ly is sold in the form 
of fluid milk and 
cream. The balance 





and operated by 2000 


is used in the manu- 








dairy companies, co- 
operative associa- 
tions or ice cream 
manufacturers of 
nearby cities. Some- 
times the farmers 
deliver their milk by 
truck, but usually it 
is picked up at the 
gate by the trucks of 
the creamery that 
operate on regular 
schedules. Through- 
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facture of butter, 
cheese, condensed, 
evaporated and pow- 
dered milk, casein 
and ice cream. Near- 
ly 20 per cent of the 
consumer’s food dol- 
lar goes for milk and 
milk products. 
While this rate of 
distribution was 
fairly well main- 
tained during the 
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out the entire sys- 1926 
tem of milk market- 
ing motor trucks fig- 


ure prominently. 
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level in nearly twenty-five years. 
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After resisting successfully the downward trend of nearly all commodities, prices 
of dairy products in some farming districts have been reduced now to the lowest 
Larger consumptive demand is strengthening 
current quotations. 
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current year, value 
of products sold 
dropped from 5 to 
15 per cent. 


1928 1929 1930 1931 














Two important factors are receiving atten- 
tion by the dairy industry today in an effort to regu- 
late the relation of supply to demand. The first is 
a more efficient and economical production. This 
is the task of the farmer. The second is increased 
consumption by means of advertising and educa- 
tion. This is being accomplished by a series of con- 
solidations and mergers. As a result, hundreds of 
small, and often inadequately financed, dairy com- 
panies have been united in large commercial units 
with the necessary financial support, research facili- 
ties and co-ordinated organizations to ensure stable 
and efficient operation. 

The largest milk distributing company in 
New York City supplies over 750,000 customers with 
some 630,000,000 quarts of milk annually. The pay 
roll for the 9,000 men required to perform this ser- 
vice amounts to more than $20,000,000 each year. 
Approximately 25,000,000 bottles costing $1,000,000 
are purchased every twelve months for replacements. 
These figures relate to but one subsidiary company 
operation in metropolitan New York. 

One of the most revolutionizing changes in 
the dairy industry is the nation-wide scope that 
some of the dairy companies have attained. They 
have been extended into gigantic combines, and 
handle all products both as manufacturers and re- 
tailers. Metropolitan dairies, creameries, ice cream 
plants and cheese plants have been purchased. By 
linking these units they have consolidated a vast 
market for their products and by more distribution 
are aiming at operating economies, greater effi- 
ciency and improved quality. One of the companies 
now has 125 subsidiaries, and total sales of two of 
the largest dairy combines last year ran to nearly 
$400,000,000. 

The 4,200 creameries which produced last 
year around 1,600,000,000 pounds of butter, have in- 
vested nearly 7c. in equipment for every pound of 
butter manufactured. The total investment is 
around $112,000,000. Although consumption of but- 
ter increased during the past year, replacing some 
of the substitutes, due largely to the lower price, 
MILK PRODUCTS — of the manufacturers 
NOW IMPORTANT | lave had a rather difficult 

time showing a profit dur- 
ing the last two years. There always is an excess of 
production of butter in the months of May and June, 
which necessarily must go into storage. This year, 
only the large companies are in a position to finance 
the excess production. “Country” butter has al- 
most disappeared from the market under the com- 
petition of creamery brands. 

Despite widespread advertising campaigns, 
it has been difficult to increase the consumption of 
cheese in the United States, and production during 
the last few years has remained fairly close to 480,- 
000,000 pounds annually. This represents the out- 
put of 2,600 creameries. 

Condensed and evaporated milk producers 
take 3.5 pounds of every 100 pounds of milk pro- 
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duced. The little-known dry milk industry, which 
really is the infant of the milk products group, 
started to find itself a market last year with the 
result that production gained 4 per cent and sales 
18.7 per cent during the year ended March 31, 1932. 

There are nearly 3,500 plants in the United 
States devoted to the manufacture of ice cream. In 
addition, 600 distributing stations are maintained. 
The annual output of 253,000,000 gallons has a value 
of $325,350,000. Pennsylvania is the leading State in 
ice cream production, with 13.9 per cent of the total. 
New York is second, with Illinois, California, Ohio 
and Michigan following in the order named. These 
six States account for 36.3 per cent of the total pro- 
duction. Manufacturers take advantage of favor- 
able times to buy and hold the frozen ice cream in 
storage awaiting the best-selling period. 

Although food products, as a whole, are at the 
lowest level to which they have gravitated in years, 
dairy products have resisted quite successfully this. 
general downward trend and only recently have 
they given any evidence of a weakening tendency. 
Within the last month or two, prices of standard 
milk have dropped from Ic. to 5c. a quart at retail, 
and even more in some districts that are near pro- 
ducing centers. This is the second reduction in 
little more than a year. Prior to the previous down- 
ward revision, prices had been well stabilized for 


PRICE STRUCTURE | nearly five years. But- 





WEAK THROUGHOUT termilk and the various 
grades of cream also are 


cheaper. Quotations on fresh butter have been con- 
sistently lower during the last six months, but now 
are revealing a slightly firmer tendency, as the re- 
sult of a broader demand. Storage standard butter, 
which has supplanted many of the butter substi- 
tutes, set a new low price record during the year. 
There appears to be little speculation in this prod- 
uct, the wholesaler not caring to take a chance on 
any further reductions. Indications now are that 
there may be an advance rather than a decline. 

Cheese prices have continued at an unusually 
low level during the last fifteen months. This is 
causing the cheese factories considerable trouble in 
meeting prices paid for butter fat, in order to keep 
their volume of milk coming into their plants. Pro- 
duction of cheese is at a low level, and cheese plants 
are not in demand. 

A general contraction of sales was evident in 
ice cream during the first four months of the current 
year and sharp declines occurred in the price struc- 
ture. The continued weakness, under pressure of 
competitive conditions, resulted in a reduction of 
nearly 25 per cent in ice cream sales, compared with 
the total during the same period in 1931. Prices of 
ice cream at present are approximately 10 per cent 
lower than they were last year. There is a feeling 
prevailing among many of the ice cream manufac- 
turers that a price reduction would stimulate con- 
sumption. Many are verging on such a price re- 
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duction to a point where the dealer can show a 
corresponding reduction to the ice cream consumer. 
Improved methods of distributing package goods are 
expected to increase demand during the Summer 
months. 

Collections in the dairy industry have been 
better than in most lines, following the well-estab- 
lished rule of holding this trade to short terms. 
Besides, the retailer is more guarded in extending 
credit than in former years, and there are more cash 
customers now than there were a year ago. As col- 
lections usually are made closely and bills are not 
allowed to overlap, the losses from bad debts are 
comparatively light. Most of the concerns identi- 
FAILURE RECORD [| fed withthe deity indy 
a ae Fae ]} of dividends during the past 
two subnormal years. The production and distribu- 
tion of milk and dairy products is being concen- 
trated gradually in a very few hands. Although 
there still are some independent distributors, these 
are of minor importance, as the bulk of the trade is 
controlled by a few large combinations with which 
the independent dealers find it difficult to compete 
successfully. 

Until about fifteen years ago, many small milk 
companies were found in most large cities. Higher 
requirements of the health departments, large in- 
vestments in new equipment which rapidly becomes 
obsolete, and the necessity of utilizing as manufac- 
tured products surplus milk not sold in fluid form, 
have resulted in many of these small companies fall- 
ing by the wayside. As a result, the number of small 
companies in most of the large cities is much less 
than it was five years ago, while the size of the more 
efficient distributing companies has increased. 

The special compilation made by R. G. Dun 
& Co. of failures in the dairy industry during the 
last five years shows: 





Manufacturers of Dairy Products 


(Creameries) 
Year No. Liabilities 
12s ht ae ee eae ea ee Nya 18 $306,700 
RRR Daten Ak a 13 184,300 
12 1) SESE ee ae ei ee ee 13 180,000 
2 a a ELIE oP RE 8 114,800 
Pn er 8h De Nia oe 19 891,329 
Retailers and Wholesalers 
(Milk and Dairy Products) 
Year No. Liabilities 
11 [A REPS k OSCE SAY 66 $761,194 
i 21 ee ee a 88 1,002,647 
RMS 72 a0 ai Beles Ae 517,100 
ie) 22 Bt) pee Ee 53 615,900 
] 2 a ee ce eee 130 1,739,700 


This situation is reflected in the insolvency 
record of the industry during the last five years. 
The total liabilities at no time have been high, indi- 
cating that the defaulting firms were small ones that 
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had found it difficult to align their operations with 
changed conditions. In 1931, both the number of 
failures and the involved liabilities reached the 
highest level of the last five years, with the former | 
showing a gain of 88 over the record of 1930, and 
the latter an increase of $1,900,329. 

The various steps in the production of milk 
and dairy products are accomplished almost entirely 
by machinery. There scarcely is another industry 
in which the product passes through all the steps of 
manufacture without being touched by the human 
hand. For, machinery in the dairy industry starts 
right at the cow, the milking-machine being in al- 
most general use with those farmers that have a 
herd of more than twelve cows. Without being 
touched by human hands, the milk is dumped from 
the 50-pound pails of the milking machine into the 
cream separator, if the milk is to be used for butter- 
making, or into a pasteurizer, if it is to be made 
ready for immediate consumption. 

What a marvel of the modern machine age it 
is to take the milk from the cow by merely turning 
a switch, pour it into glass-lined tanks, transport it 
by motor truck to the creamery where it is dumped 
into enormous porcelain vats, and after pressing an 
electric button... presto! On the floor below 
emerges a print of butter, clean-cut in appearance, 
perfect in quality, correct in weight, wrapped in 
waxed paper and cartoned, all the processes of 
manufacture having been accomplished without the 
product being touched by the hand of man. 

To maintain this various equipment, which 
includes conveyors, automatic filling and capping 
machines, heaters, culture cabinets, gauges, graphs, 
testers, scales, pasteurizers, coolers, evaporators, 
vacuum pans, deodorizers, bottle washers and equip- 


INDUSTRY MECHANIZED ment for weighing, 


IN ALL ITS BRANCHES filtering and storing, 
the dairy industry 


spends around $90,000,000 each year. More machin- 
ery is being used each year, and manufacturers re- 
port a slight increase in sales during the last four 
months, with prices about on a par with those pre- 
vailing in 1931. 

The principal demand for machinery has been 
created through replacements and the more exact- 
ing requirements of government inspection. Prices 
of raw materials entering the finished product have 
had a tendency to advance within the past few 
weeks, but manufacturers have made no revisions in 
their quotations as yet. There has been a slight in- 
crease in the output of electric churns and ice-cream 
freezers for domestic and light commercial use, due 
to seasonal business, but production schedules gen- 
erally are considerably under what they should be 
at this time of the year. 

Improvements in the technical methods of the 
mechanization of the industry are likely to continue. 
Indicative of possible future development is a sys- 
tem of certified milk production by one of the large 
dairy companies of the East, which marks the great- 














est achievement, to date, in the mechanization of 
milk production. Instead of the small herd which 
is found on most dairy farms, this company main- 
tains 2,000 cows under ideal conditions, with elabo- 
rate veterinary and laboratory control. In place of 
the usual method of sun-curing hay, the green alfalfa 
is dehydrated so that the full protein and vitamin 
content of the food will be retained to improve the 
nutritional value of the milk. 

Three times daily, the cows walk through 
covered passageways to the so-called “Lactorium,” 
and step onto a huge rotating platform holding fifty 
cows. In the twelve and one-half minutes required 
for one rotation, each of the fifty cows takes a 
shower bath, is dried by warm blasts of air, and is 
machine milked. The operation is continuous, the 
cows entering and leaving the “rotolactor” at the 
rate of four a minute, and each milking machine is 
cleaned automatically and sterilized after milking 
one cow. 

Partly because of the entrance into the dairy 
industry of large financial groups and partly as a 
consequence of the application of science to dairy- 
ing, considerable attention is at present being paid 
to the possibilities for developing the commercial 
uses of by-products. Important among these is 
casein, a normal protein constituent of all milk. 
This substance, which is used chiefly for the coating 
of paper to obtain a better printing surface, was 
produced in average amount of 20,867,000 pounds, 
in the United States, during the five-year period 
1925-1929. The average imports during the same 
time amounted to about 25,100,000 pounds. 

Federal authorities are encouraging Amer- 
ican dairymen to increase the quantity and quality 
of their casein, with a view to securing the domestic 


BY-PRODUCTS SOURCE market and providing 


OF GROWING REVENUE an additional source 
of profitable income. 


It is notable that the domestic production of casein 
increased from 7,000,000 pounds in 1922 to more 
than 30,000,000 pounds in 1929. 

’ Other by-products of importance to the dairy 
industry are skimmed milk, buttermilk and whey. 
It is estimated that a year’s supply of these by- 
products contains nearly a billion pounds of high- 
grade food protein and nearly a billion and a half 
pounds of high-grade food sugars. The industry 
and scientific organizations which serve it are giv- 
ing intensive attention to the question of the better 
economic utilization of these by-products, in order 
to give additional diversity, stability, and pros- 
perity to the industry. 

Much progress has been made in utilizing by- 
products. In 1918, for instance, the production of 
skimmed milk, which is used principally in baking 
and confectionery, was 54,000,000 pounds; it now is 
more than 150,000,000 pounds a year. Similarly, the 
production of condensed buttermilk, used mainly in 
feeding livestock, has increased since 1918 from 
12,000,000 pounds a year to about 102,000,000 pounds. 
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The production of skimmed-milk powder, used in 
baking and for calf-feeding, has increased around 
500 per cent in ten years. Some authorities predict 
that development of commercial utilization of dairy 
by-products may, in the near future, provide markets 
of at least equal importance to those for the main 
products of the industry. 

American dairy farms now are producing 
practically all the dairy products consumed in this 
country. The main exceptions are certain foreign 


FUTURE VIEWED WITH | cheeses which are im- 


ported because, thus 
GROWING CONFIDENCE kes. thn adi te 


dustry has been unable to compete successfully in 
making the same type of product. On the whole, 
however, the imports are of comparatively little im- 
portance and are more than balanced by the exports 
of condensed and evaporated milk. 

Despite the reverses that dairy farmers in 
some districts have had during the last two years, 
they are going ahead with the construction and re- 
modeling of barns and milk-houses, confident of 
better days ahead for the dairy business. At the 
same time, they are making determined effort to 
improve the quality of their product and the quan- 
tity of the production. 

All branches of the industry evidently are 
beginning to accept the current situation as a nor- 
mal one and are adjusting their expenditures to 
their income. This will, of course, have the result 
of balancing budgets and reducing indebtedness. 
Cheerfulness is becoming more widespread, and 
while there has been no marked improvement dur- 
ing the last four months, the trade generally is hold- 
ing its own. With any marked increase in the vol- 
ume of distribution, better prices should prevail. 








NOTICE 

Dun’s Review each week carries a current, de- 
tailed survey of an important industry. A total of 
twenty different lines are reported in this way, 
each being covered at least twice in the course of 
the year. 

The next review of the Dairy Industry will 
be published in the October ist issue of Dun’s 
Review. 

Next week—May 21—the subject of the 
special survey will be Furniture. 

These industries will be surveyed in this 
sequence: 


Rubber Goods Hardware 

Paper Boxes Paint and Wallpaper 
Clothing Dry Goods 
Agricultural Implements Paper 

Jewelry Automobiles 
Electrical Supplies Drugs 

Iron and Steel Plumbing 

Groceries Building 

Radio Furs 
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MORE INTEREST 
IN LEATHER 


by FRANK O. PRATT 


There is still a lull 





and it is believed the call 





in trading in both the hide 
and leather markets. The 
leather display in New York 
brought out nothing par- 
ticularly new. Buying there 
was strictly of a sampling 
nature. Shoe men did not 
discuss values, but price 
pressure exists from shoe 
retailers up, and buyers 
generally continue to take their cue from the ex- 
treme “lows” of raw stock. 

Some Boston reports noted a slight improve- 
ment in sole leather, but it may be some time before 
anything approaching activity can be reported. 
Union trim backs are posted by tanners at 28c. to 
30c., tannery run, and bends 30c. to 32c.; but most 
reports list the inside figures as top for standard 
tannages. New York jobbers have continued to 
report slackness in finders’ leather whether whole 
- or cut stock. So styled table run bends are listed 
for actual sales anywhere from 28c. to 40c., as to 


SOLE LEATHER : tannage, weight and quality. 


increase. 


There are bends in top selec- 
BUTING GAINS tion and desired substance 
that sell at 54c. or higher, but the amount of such 
sold is small. Offal has remained quiet to slow, and 
prices have been easing. Bellies in Boston gen- 
erally are not quoted over 1lc.; and from that point 
down to 9c., and even below. Single shoulders are 
not selling, to any extent, and as compared with the 
volume of a month or so ago are dull. Prices range 
to 18c., although in some quarters lc. to 2c. more 
are being obtained. 

Upper leathers display the same general dull- 
ness. In patent, Cuban interest is said to be pro- 
nounced. Some reports were that the sales to these 
quarters developed, but most advices stated that 
nothing beyond the negotiating stage had been 
reached. The inquiry was said to be for around 600 
dozens on a cash basis and for leather to fit a price 
of 12%4c. Prices for kid average lower than during 
the active period of early July into the forepart of 
March. Prices in New York on stock, for other 
than women’s cheap footwear, are listed 25c. to 35c. 
and even claimed to 40c., but sales are mostly at the 
low end of the range. In the East, sales average 
17c. and down for quality comparing with lining 
stock, but used for outside work. In side upper, 
white kips have sold steadily with some producers, 
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General hide and leather markets continue 
dull, but imstances of activity are on the 
More inquiries are being received 
for sole leather, and interest in patent is 
gaining. Movement of calfskins is larger, 
but prices continue low. New England shoe 
factories are working on larger schedules. 


for these will continue on 
into next month. Price 
pressure continues on calf 
and sheep leathers and job 
and distressed lots of these 
are obtained at cost or under 
production cost values. 

Government reports 
have confirmed the larger 
shoe production previously 
estimated in other sources during March, official 
figures being 30,499,933 pairs. Since April 1, how- 
ever, general reports from most market centers have 
noted more or less slackening of factory operations. 
Although one of the large tanning shoe manufac- 
turers experienced a sharp falling off recently, more 
activity has again developed with this producer. 
In New England, the plants are far from being 
normally active; but, in many quarters, it is ex- 
pected that this month will show a pick-up over 
the reported slackness of April. Prices are affected 
by talk among retailers that the trend is as much 
as 50c. per pair less, but some feel that the quality 
coincides with the lower price and there are indi- 
cations in the leather and raw stock markets that 
values have gone as low as will be witnessed. Busi- 
ness in men’s shoes remains more unsatisfactory 
than trade in women’s lines. 

The domestic packer hide market, current 
salting, firmed %4c. to 14c., while previous to April 
1 kill, ruled steady. The premiums secured for 
later take-off were partly because of improved 
quality, but due chiefly to a broader and well-sus- 
tained demand. Sales last week ran to around 
75,000 hides and business of the past several weeks 
LARGER DEMAND has reduced holdings. 
FOR CALFSKINS Packers have marketed well 
and booked out their Win- 
ter hides and chiefly carry forward middle April. 
They show a tendency to test the market out for a 
possible further decline. Frigorifico steers are run- 
ning into the Winter season. Europe was the chief 
supporter of that market. 

Larger movements occurred in calfskins, but 
prices were very low. A Western packer removed 
95,000-odd from the market which was generally 
regarded as a booking. Buyers’ views are as low as 
4'4c. for under 914-pound weights and 5%4c. to 6c. 
for 9 to 15 pounds, with reports of the latter having 
been sold on a range of 6c. to 7c. as to points. 
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8. 8S. “Cabo 
San Antonio” 


Se ee 


IBARRA Y COMPARIA S. 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
SEVILLE, Spain 


TRANSATLANTIC LINE, mail and freight 
service between Mediterranean ports and 
United States of America. Sailings from 
Genoa on the 15th and 30th and from New 


COAST SHRVICE. Twice-weekly saflings on 
fixed schedules, between Bilbao, Marseilles 
and intermediary ports. 


TRANSATLANTIO LIN, mail and freight 
service between Mediterranean ports and 
Brazil, Uruguay and Argentine. 
from Genoa on the 25th and from Buenos 


Aires on the 15th of each month. 





York on the 15th and 30th of each month. 


For further information write to this address: Apartado 15, SEVILLE, Spain, or to our agents at the different ports. 





























INTERNATIONAL TRADE DIRECTORY 


The following manufacturers and export merchants offer their products to 
importers and invite correspondence from readers of DUN’S REVIEW. 


Please mention DUN’S REVIEW when writing to these concerns. 








ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
Empresa Espafiola Rold6s Tiroieses, S. A., 
de Publicidad, Alcal4f 38, Madrid, y 
Rbla. Estudios, 6, Barcelona (Spain). 


ARTISTIC CERAMIC and glazed tiles 


Joaquin Mufioz Matamoros, 
Reyes Catolicos, 14, 
Cordoba (Spain). 


AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURER 


Ettore Bugatti, 
Factory and Office, 
Molsheim (Bas- -Rhin), France. 


BAKERS’ MACHINERY 
Daub & Verhoeven. Mfrs. of Dough 
Kneading Machines and Cake Mixers. 
Tilburg (Holland), Koestraat 216. 


BELTING, LOOM LEATHERS, 
HAIRY LEATHER 
N. V. Gebroeders Naeff, 
Tanners and Curriers, 
Lochem (Holland). 


BONDED WAREHOUSES 


J. H. Bachmann, 
Chilehaus C, 
Hamburg I (Germany). 


CAP MANUFACTURERS 


Nietos de Antonio Elosegui, 
Tolosa (Guipuzcoa), Spain. 


CERAMIC MOORISH FANCY MFR. 
Vicente Gimeno Dies, 
Santas Justa y Rufina, 


Manises (Valencia), ieee. 


COLONIAL PRODUCTS IMPRS. 
Ricardo de la Fuente, 
Plaza de Castelar, 12 y Sacramento, 
Cadiz (Spain). 





CORKS & DISCS MFRS. & EXPRS. 


Hijos de Francisco Forgas. Specialty in 
Taper Corks, American Measures, 
Bagur (Catalonia), Spain. 


CORK SHEETS, COMPOSITION, 
WASTE AND VIRGIN CORK 


Emilio Arjona Diaz, C. Luis Montoto, 
20 duplo., Sevilla (Spain). 


CUSTOM & FORWARDING AGTS. 


J. Jalibert, 
Paseo Aduana, 19, 
Barcelona (Spain). 


DISC CORK AND CORKWASTE 


Corchera Internacional, S. A., 
Sevilla (Spain). 


FRUIT EXPRS. (Commission) 


Diego Vazquez Alonso, 
Real, 79, Almeria (Spain). 


GLAZED TILES MFRS. 


Leopoldo Mora Mas, 
Paseo de Guillermo de Osma, 6, 
Manises (Valencia), Spain. 


GLOVES, LEATHER, WASHABLE 


Vaissac & Richard, 
Teleg. Address: Richgan, 
Millau (Aveyron), France. 


GLOVES (Leather) MFRS. 


Specialist; Fancy Gloves, 
Vivier-Massol Mfrs., 
Millau (Aveyron), France. 


MARBLE EXPRS. AND IMPRS. 


Carlos Tortosa, Prolongaci6n 8S. José, 
Monovar (Alicante), Spain. 
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OLIVE OIL EXPORTERS 


Flour and Grain Exporters, 
Vda. de Francisco Gavilfn Mufioz, 
El Carpio (Cérdeba), Spain. 


SAUSAGE SKIN & CASING MFRS. 
(Also Musical Strings) 


Eustasio Flor, C. Ferrer 30, 
Lerida (Spain). 


SHIP AND CUSTOM AGENTS 


Hijos de Haro, Ltda., 
Tomfs de Ibarra, 23, 
Sevilla (Spain). 


SHIPPING AGENTS 


M. H. Bland & Co., Ltd., 
Irish Town, 81, 
Gibraltar. 


Hijo de José Aguirre Matiol, 
Chapa, 15 (Grao), 
Valencia (Spain). 


Gonzalo Nogués, 
Telegr. Address: Nogués, 
Valencia-Grano (Spain). 


SILK STOCKINGS (High Class) 


Brissand & Azemard., 
“Bonneterie de Soie,” 
Ganges (Hérault), France, 


SOAPS (Castile Scaps) EXPRS. 


Pablo Jiminez y Cia., 8. A., 
Andujar (Jaen), Spain. 


STRAWCOVERS 


van Ryckevorsel & Co., 
Boxtel (Holland). 


STRAWCOVERS & STRAWCOVER 
MACHINERY 


Diks & Van den Heuvel, 
Uden (Holland). 











